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It is with pleasure that We turn from the contemplation of 
individuals who mistake the ardor of @ sanguine constitution, 
for the enthusiasm of genius; degrade by their assumption of 
characters for which they are neither formed by nature, nor 
prepared by study, the profession to which they have been 
driven by self confidence or necessity, and provoke comparisons, 
by their selection of characters that have been ably filled by the 
established favorites of the dramatic world, with legitimate and 
acknowledged excellence :—te record the history of an actor 
who combines the most splendid geitius, with the utmost chastity 
of judgement, and whose ‘talents are only equalled by his 
modesty and perseverence. 

Mr. Young is the son of a Tespectable surgeon and was born 
in Fenchurch Street, on the 10th of January 1777. He received 
the rudiments of his education under an eminent private teacher, 


and at the age of nine, accompanied to Copenhagen a Danish | 


physician who had been some time in this country for profes- 
sional improvement. After an absence of a yexr from his 


native country he returned with the same gentleman, who had 


contracted’a matrimonial engagement with his aunt. He was 
now sent to Eton, where he continued for two or three years; 
and his classical education was completed at Mere chant Taylor’ s 
school beneath the auspices of Mr. Bishop ; a gentleman vwho 
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united the learning of the scholar, with the fancy of the poet, 
and the vivacity of the wit, and whose published compositions |~ 


are equally distinguished for literary excellence, and for the 
pathetic expression of the morat and domestic feelings. 

At the age of eighteen Mr. Young was placed in the counting 
house of one of the most respectable firms in the city, but an un- 
conquerable passion for the stage, overpowered the apparent 
dictates of prudence and interest, and after a tedious experiment 
of two years, he quitted his situation. With a view to try the 
effect of his powers in public, he performed a few times at the 
private theatre in Tottemham Court Road, with unexpected 
success. In 1798, he was engaged by Mr. Aikin, at that time 
the proprietor of the Liverpool theatre, where he made his first 
appearance in the character of Douglas, under the feigned name 
of Green. The success of his first effort, together with his in- 
creasing popularity, induced him to relinquish his assumed 
name. In the winter of 1798, and the following year, he was 
engaged as the hero of the Manchester theatre, and in the in- 
termediate summer he returned to Liverpool, where he played 
during every succeeding season, while Mr. Aikin held the 
theatre. In the winters of 1801, 1802, and 1803, he displayed 
his talents on the Glasgow stage, with a success proportioned 
to his improvement iu all the requisites of his profession. 

On the opening of the new theatre at Liverpool, in 1802, by 
Messrs. Lewis and Kaight, Mr. Young was engaged to perform 
the leading characters. In the October of the same year, Miss 
Grimani, of the Haymarket, became a member of the Liverpool 
theatre, and to her Mr. Young was married on the ninth of 
March, 1805. Their nuptial happiness was but of short du- 
ration; for his amiable and accomplished partner, after con- 
ferring on Mr. Young the title of a father, fell a victim, in the 
early part of the ensuing year, toa billiary fever. In the.mean 
time he had purchased a share in the Chester theatre, and, by 
the combined merits of the actor and the manager, deserved 
and obtained the most flattering and extensive patronage. 

On the 22d of June, 1807, he appeared on the Haymarket 
hoards in the arduous character of Hamlet. His success wa 
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proportioned to his merit: he rose at once into the highest 
degree of popular favour; and delighted the multitude, while 
he satisfied the demands of fastidious criticism. The confla- 
gration of the two winter theatres having debarred him from 
any regular engagement, adequate to his deserts or expectations, 
he passed the three subsequent years in the improvement of his 
fortune and the cultivation of his talents, among his provincial 
friends and admirers. At length the re-erection of Covent 
Garden enabled the proprietors to do justice to his abilities ; 
and, since the season of 1810, he has supported a great va- 
riety of characters with a degree of excellence, calculated to 
command the plaudits and engage the favour, even of those 
fastidious and reluctant critics, who estimate the merits of 
every actor by one established standard of excellence; and, in 
their unbounded admiration of a Kemble, lose their relish for 
nature and ‘for truth. 

To the only living actor with whom Mr. Young can be com- 
pared, it must be admitted that he is inferior in grace and ma- 
jesty of personal deportment, in expression of the eye, and in 
flexibility of the countenance. But if he does not possess all 
the excellencies of Mr. Kemble, he is free from many of his 
defects ; and his talents, while equally splendid, are more use- 
ful and diversified. His voice is powerful, sonorous, and dis- 
tinct; his action graceful, without too obtrusive an appearance 
of study; and his conception and expression of character, 


correct without tameness, and forcille, without extravagance. 


He does not trespass on the patience of the audience through 
three acts, to astonish and delight them in the fourth; he 
never utters the language of affection in the hollow and sepul- 
chral accents of the dead; or looks grimly sedate, amidst the 
noise and activity of war. He can personate the lover and the 
young and ardent warrior, without expressing the language of 
twenty-five in a voice of eighty, and hasten to the rescue 
of a captive Princess, without pausing to deliberate 
which of his legs shall have the honour of precedence. His 
Personation of Daren in the Exile, of Octavian, and of 
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Hamlet, are uot less perfect than his performance of Cassius, 
Prospero, aud Macbeih. 

His most striking fault, as a tragic actor, is a perpetual inj. 
tation of Mr. Kemble, not on!y where to imitate that geutle. 
man is to follow nature, but on occasions in which the natural 
manner of Mr. Young would be much more appropriate and 
impressive. In the character of Piospeio, more particularly, 
the resemblance is so evideut, that, from the tone and en. 
phasis, it would be difhenit fox the most discriminating critic 
to decide, from which of these actors the voice proceeded. To 
study excellence is the duty of the ac or; to copy it, the pro. 
vince of the miniic. 

It is in tragedy, and the serious drama, that nature has que 











lified Mr. Young to excel; the expression of his features and 
his general manner, are abliorrent from every species of comic 
expressiun. When atiired in the babiliments of a well-bred 
gentleman, his gait is precise, his manner formal, and his cour 
tenance unsusceptible of juvenile, convivial, or risible emotion. 
Even in Beverly, he looks !ixe a qoe-worn philosopher, rather 
than the master of a family, who has mingled with the worl, 
and, previous to his misfortunes, joined in its festivities. His 
face is furrowed with wrinkies, and, when seen from certain 
points of view, his countenance assumes the expression of old 
age. Within the sphere peculiarly bis own, be bids fair, hov- 
ever, to satisfy the most sanguine hopes of his friends, and the 
just expectations of the public ; and we do not esteem it amon; 
the least of the gratifications that sometimes occur to cheer the 
labours of a monthly editor, that we possess the present oppor- 
tunity of testifying our gratitude for the pleasure we have 50 
frequently received from his dramatic exertions, and our at-. 
miration of his genius, his good sense, and his professional as 
siduity. 
‘ H. 
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THE WIDOW FAIRBUR AND MR. COATES. 
—_— 
SIR ; : 

The Editor of the European Magazine having inserted, in 
his last number, a long and laboured eulogium on Mr. Coates, 
in which he endeavours to apologize for the imperfection of 
that gentleman’s performances, by asserting, that ‘* he has been 
stinulated by the most laudable motives, such as. the rescuing 
several individuals from the jaws of a prison, and. affording re- 
lief to several widows and orphans ;” that “ he makes his hu- 
nour subservient to a charitable purpose; and that he deserves 
credit for the motive of his performances, whatever difference 
of taste may exist as to their merit.” I beg leave to submit to 
the object of his praise the following questions, on his answer 
towhich it will depend whether he shall hereafter be considered 
as a well-meaning, but mistaken individual, excited to the dis- 
play of his dramatic talents by motives of genuine benevolence, 
or the incautious tool of needy and unprincipled companions. 

What are the pretensions of the widow Fairbur to the com- 
passionate notice of the public? In what part of England does 
she reside, and what station does she-hold in society 2 | 

Did Mr. Coates ever see the lady for whose. benefit he kindly 
assumed the character of Lothario? through what medium did 
he transmit to the unfortunate widow the receipts of the 

night, and what acknowledgment of having devoted them to 
their destined purpose, is he able to produce ? 
Was not Mr. Coates well aware, previous to the benefit of the 
widow Fairbur, that Mr. alias Dr. Williams, alias Anthony 
Pasquin, was deeply interested in the success of the widow 
| Fairbur; that he exerted himself to fill the house as thouch 
the receipts had been designed for his own emolumen', and 
that he was afterwards extremely active in securing for her 
benefit the profits of the night 2 

Was not M~. Williams at that period the bosom friend of 
Mr. Coates, his composer of puffs for the Morning Herald, and 
manager general of his theatrical exhibitions, and was it uo¢ 
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through his medium, and with the express concurrence of Mr, a 


Coates himself, that the criticisms, quoted in his favour, by the 7 


Editor of the European Magazine, were inserted in the news: 
paper. | 

When these questions, Mr. Editor, are answered to the satis 
faction of the public ; when the widow Fairbur shaJl testify, ix 
person, the receipt of the produce of her benefit, and Mr. Wil: 
liams shall have explained the nature and degree of his partici- 
pation in her interest, I shall then be ready to coincide with the 
eulogists of Mr. Coates in the praise of his benevolence : in the 


mean time I beg leave to subscribe myself 


An Enemy to Fraud, Folly, and Hypocrisy. 


| 








‘MISCELLANIES. 








THE MISFORTUNE OF BEING UGLY. 


A Girl was on the point of being hanged at Vienna en 
Autriche. Her youth and beauty made a great impression 
upon the heart of one of the spectators, who was a Neapolitian, 


a middle aged man, but excessively ugly. _As he had but a few 


moments to make up his mind, he ran immediately to the place 
of execution, and, declaring his intention to marry the criminal 
demanded her pardon. According to the custom of the country 
the pardon was granted, on condition that the girl was 
not averse to the match. He accordingly addressed her in 
these terms, ‘Madame, I am a gentleman of some property, and 
I now wish, for the first time, that I were a king, only that I 
might afford youa stronger proof of my attachment.”—* Alas, 
Sir,” replied the girl, “I am thoroughly sensible of your af- 
fection and generosity ; but I am not mistress over my own heart 
and I cannot belie my sentiments. Unfortunately they control 
my fate, and I prefer the death with which I am threatened, to 
martying so ugly a man as you are.” The Neopolitan retired in 
confusion, and the woman directed the executioner to do his office. 
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ON LOVE. 


-_ 
a 


Of all the impulses which have gained possession of the 
human breast not one is more irresistable in its nature, more 
extensive in its influence, or more complicated in its operations, 
than that of Love; none, which has been professed for the 
purpose of accomplishing more opposite designs, or which has 
alike conferred all the degrees of happiness or misery upon its 
yotaries ; no subject, which in its connections, has furnished 
more abundant matter for precept and example, or which has 
been handled in more various ways to excite admiration or 
provoke ridicule; none, which has been more exalted by the 
enthusiasm of fancy, or more debased by the impotence of 





desire. 

As the progress of this .passion is characterized by hopes 
more pleasing, and its consumation by enjoyments more 
gratifying, than are attendant on others; so its opposing 
difficulties are more productive of disgusting fears, and its 
eventual defeat accompanied with disappointment more poignant, 
So absolute is its power over the mind, that it is capable of 
conferring happiness ‘in the highest degree, and in its contrary 
effects operates as deeply by destroying it. 

But, notwithstanding the misery which its frustration occa- 
sions, it is so inherent in our nature and so little under the 
guidance of reason, that we seldoin weigh the probabillity of 
its successful termination kefore we court its influence; indeed, 
impressed with the certainty of ultimate regret, it is often 
indulged in from the delusive pleasure it affords, and is per- 
severed in until the mutual feeling adds fuel to its progress, 
when the period proposed to check it is one which, from its 
increased power over the heart, must be most painful. Expe- 
rience will convince its votaries, in whom prudence is to be the 
ultimate corrector of ungoverned passions, that no time is so 
suitable as that wherein they can perceive its future necessity, 
to curb a growing affection which has nothing more substantial 
in view than the mere pleasure it confers while indulged, as 
the object of perseverance is to encourage its more absolute 
Vou. 1. F F 
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possession, consequently its future power must in the same 
degree prevent its relinquishment: forhe may be certain, if his 
resolution be wavering and its adoption unpalatable now, delay 
will give the evil greater effect, and the accomplishment of his 
purpose will be rendered more difficult, as there will be, 
stronger and deeper fixed passion to oppose. A timely remedy 
is more safe and easy in its cure, as the seeds are destroyed 
‘which, if suffered to gain a deeper root, would confirm a more 
‘inveterate malady, which greater violence only could subdue. 

As Love was intended only to confer eventual happiness, 
and as it is not allowable to indulge it only as the mediuy 
through which some present gratification may be obtained at 
the expence of future comfort ; it becomes highly eulpable to 
pursue it on the principle of relinquishing it at maturity, as no 
‘rational acquisition is made to happiness, but on the contrary— 
bitter regret is frequently its consequence. And its culpability 
is here measured only on the supposition that both encourage 
it from the same motive, and from the same end ; which seldom 
is the case; for if it be pleasing for one to promote it, this 
furnishes the other with hopes that the same inducement may 
realize its pleasures. We easily believe what we hope for; 
therefore, as love could scarcely be inspired by an open avowal 
of a purpose to disclaim it when matured, the appearance of 3 
more sincere design must be adopted to procure its return, and 
this appearance becomes the standard whereby our intentions 
are judged of. 

But, if its abuse creates misery, it is no less certain that its 
reality bestows happiness, and that of the most exalted kind. 
Its power is evinced in the outward regulations of life, its in- 
fluence pervades the most secret principles of action. It has 
so near and inseparable a connection with all from which we 
derive comfort in life, that we may consider it as the cement 
which binds society together in all its relations of humanity aud 
benevolence. It operates as the corrector of our rigidity, and 
tames the natural-ferocity of our manners; it disposes us for 
the enjoyment of social comfort, and diffuses a warm and 
generous seutiment of benignity through the soul. This 
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benefit results as its general effect on society at large. But 
when love is cherished and matured by those whose minds are 





_ prepared for its purer reception, and is reciprocally acknow- 
‘ledged in the heart, as the fruit of a well formed friendship and 


virtuous esteem, then only is its happiness truly experienced, 
replete with all the bliss which expectation could form, or hope 
suggest. Then does it acquire a nobler character, and is con- 
ducive to a more important purpose, than merely bestowing 
present delight ; as in its remoter consequences it leads to a still 
purer state of pleasure, and opens the faculties to a fuller par- 
ticipation of present, and more enlarged views of future com- 
forts. This-sentiment rises as much superior to the impulse of 
desire, as does the essence of spirit to the dross of matter. 
For the mere. passion of love relaxes by indulgence, and must 
either be fed by a constant renewal of appetite, or cease with 
the desire which gives it birth; but genuine love, which is the 
result of virtuous admiration and esteem, derives strength from 
possession, as it is cherished by a sentiment which emanates 
from the soul; which is not subject to the decays and satieties 
of the body. It is an intercourse of the mind which confers 
more perfect enjoyment the more it is cultivated : every advance 
and every discovery becomes a fresh source of happiness, as it 
realizes the pleasing hopes of past anticipation, and still creates 
anew relish for the future ; it purges the heart from the impuri- 
ties of the sensual, and refines and exalts the intellectual, desire ; 
it triumphs over the frailty of the body, and extends its duration 
beyond the ravages of mortality, by promoting and cementing 
the union of the soul. | 

However it may serve for those, who have been too stupid and 
insensible ever to experience its power, to make that a subject 
of ridicule and raillery which they have not had the capacity to 
feel, and to the pleasures of which they consequently are strangers 
and can form no conception; love is a passion venerable from 
its antiquity, respectable in its nature, as compared with others: 
Which establish reputation, and one which ought to be en- 
couraged both from considerations of reason and policy.—Fiom 
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how the purest principles of the heart are liable to be choaked | 
up or subverted by motives of temporal interest, and how p. 7 
quisite it is sometimes to uphoid those natural impulses fron a 
which good may result, which are so often counteracted by th . 
evil consequent on a debased ¢riterion of judgment. On th) 
side of reason, the motives to its support are more numerow, 4 
more powerful, and more urgent ; either when we consider it a a 
‘the chief agent which stimulates us to noble and benevoler PY 
actions, and which imparts to us a pure and disinterested pring. = 
ple which in its effects serves to exalt our nature ; or when itis | 4 
employed as the means of happiness, procuring and making x & 
sensible of enjoyments which, without its influence, we mut} } 


for ever have been strangers to. What must that be in essence 


and reality, of which the bare contemplation so deeply engage F > 
our faculties, and affords us such an exquisite intellectual ple — 4 


sure { When we consider that the chief means of enjoyment i: 


life are suspended upon the duration of this impulse ; that toit F> 


is allied, nearly or remotely, almost every principle which we 
respect in the worthy and admire in the generous ; that by 
it society is linked together in the soft bonds of amity and bere 
sence, aud a tone and relish given to offices of kindness which 
without it we should remain insensible to ;—how little should 
we feel disposed to coincide in sentiment with that, cold and 
lifeless being who can at all times keep clear of its influence, 
and who considers it as an evil because he has not capacity t 
feel its benefit, or who can only form his judgment upon som 
solitary instance of its abuse or misapplication! It ought rather 
to be admitted as an universal source of pleasure and gratitude, 
that the object of our greatest delight is by nature made the ir- 
strument of the most extensive benefit and happiness which life 
can bestow. Itsecures to us progressive means of enjoyment, 
and in itseffects awakens in usand keeps alive, those feelings which 
the. most strongly characterize our superiority in the creation. 
When our affections are well placed, it calls off our attention 
from those pursuits which would reflect on us less honour, and 
preserves us from temptations which might entail greater regret. 
Stimulated by its influcnce, we aspire to render ourselves worthy 
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see 
of esteem; this accomplished, it prompts our endeavour to secure 
‘ts continuance. Its beneficial effects are felt through life; its 
purity and essence will flourish ia immortality. 

MENTOR: 





Desa a ae 





ON THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF 
THEATRICAL AMUSEMENTS IN ENGLAND. 
a 


Notwithstanding ‘comedy and tragedy were introduced into 
Greece above five hundred years before Christ, we find no 
mention of these two grand divisions of the drama, in this coun- 
try, until the reign of Henry VIII.; nor does it by any means 
appear certain that, even at that period, those who enlisted 
under the banners of Melpomene and “Thalia designed their 
productions for the public theatre. In fact, we are informed 
that Gorboduc, the first regular tragedy, was not performed unti, 
1561; and, in about five years afterwards, ‘The Supposes,” 
a comedy from Ariosto, by Gascoigne, was performed on the 
English stage. ) 

It appears, indeed, tlint there were theatrical entertainments 
amongst our ancestors almost as carly as the conquest; since 
William Stephanides, a monk, who, in Henry the Second’s 
reign, wrote his Descriptio Nobilissime Civitatis Londonia, 
informs us, that ‘London, instead of—the common _ interludes. 
of the theatre, had plays of a more holy kind; representations 
of the miracles of confessors, and the sufferings of martyrs.” 
There were also certain sets of idle people, who travelled the 
country, and were called mummers, and these were vagrant 
comedians, who practised low mimicry; and whose only ex- 
cellence consisted in the varieties of antics and humours which 
they displayed. 

The interval of time from the middle of the twelfth to the 
end of the fifteenth centuries, was marked by the introduction 
of mysteries, meralities, and interludes. The first was taken 
from scripture history, and the subjects were various; some 
representing the creation of the world and the expulsion of our 
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first‘parents from Paradise; some, the story of Joseph; anj | 
others, we are told, went so far as to make the sufferings of oy | 
Saviour the subject of dramatic representations. The Mo. | 


ralities, which succeeded, had some rude traces of a fable and 


amoral, and some also of poetry; the virtues, vices, and other 
affections of the mind, being frequently personified. It is nut 


possible at this distance of time, to discuss the merits of pro. 
ductions which were the offsprings of these dark ages which 


preceded the discovery of the art of printing; nor,-if it wer > 
practicable, could the analysis of the works of a period, when § 
refinement had not yet burst the fetters of barbarism and sv. 


perstition, be expected to yield much amusement in the present 
enlightened state of society. After the Moralities, Interludes 
appeared, bearing some marks of wit and humour ; and thes 
were gradually followed by tragedy and comedy; and tee ever 
memorable era of the immortal Shakespeare. 

Still, however, the mysteries and moralities appear to have 
retained their popularity, so that the dramatic poets of the 
sixteenth century, found it necessary to adopt them as their 
models ; and modern tragedy retains evident marks of such an 
origin. Even after tragedies had been introduced, moralities 
kept their ground; and one of them, entitled ‘The New 
Custom,” was printed in-1573, nine years after the birth of 
Shakespeare. After this time, however, they assumed the name 
of masques, and soon became with the aid of some classical im- 
provements, the favourite entertainments at court. 

The reign of Elizabeth produced a third species of theattic 
exhibition, forming a kind of middle class between tragedy and 
comedy, which, although esteemed by dramatic writers cf that 
age perfectly distinct from both, has in modern times, been con- 
founded cither with the one or the other. This class consisted 
of historical plays, which resembled the mysteries of precedin £ 
periods, in representing a series of historical events in the orde 
of time in whicii they happened, and without any regard to the 
“three uuities ;” and this new kind of writing received an im- 
perishable lustre from the accession of the talents of out 
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audience, in the absence of every other riethod of supplying 
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immortal bard, whose efforts raised the reputation and prosperity 
of the British Theatre to its highest pitch. 

About this period, the labours of Ben Jonson, Beaumont and 

















Fletcher, &c. contributed to the establishment of our theatrical 
character, and the state of the drama continued to flourish in 
undiminished splendour. During the whole of the reign of 
James I. dramatic writers increased prodigiously, and new 
plays were continually produced; it soon became fashion- 
able to celebrate the weddings and birth days of the nobility 
with masques and interludes, and they were also introduced 
on all occasions of rejoicing. But these exhibitions were 
attended with surprising expence, and architects of the first 
celebrity, such as Inigo Jones &c. were usually employed to 
furnish decorations, with all the luxuiiance and magnificence 
of their arts. Even the King and Queen, with the lords and 
ladies of the court, were accustomed to perform in masques, 
and the nobility at their private honses ; and no entertainment 
was considered complete without such exhibitions. 

Yet notwithstanding this splendor characterized private 
performances, we are informed that many of the ancient 
dramatic pieces were performed in the yards of carriers, and 
inns, inwhich the comedians who then first formed themselves 
into companies, erected a temporary stage, which was strewed 
with rushes. The curtain instead of falling, was drawn back- 
wards and forwards onan iron rod ; and, in some houses, was 
made of woollen, in others of silk, which divided in the middle. 
A balcony usually appeared in the rear of the stage, the platform 
of which was about eight or ten feet from the ground, and part 
of the dialogue was frequently spoken from thence ; and, in the 
front of this balcony, curtains were also hung. Moveable 
scenery was not much known at this period, and the stage 
displayed nothing more than a painted chair and a trap door; 
and it was hung in black, when tragedies were about to be per- 
formed, 

At the commencement of Shakespeare’s brilliant carecr, the 
names of the different scenes in the play were exposed to the 
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the want of regular scenery. Two large branches, similar t) | 7 
those used in churches, probably communicated light to the | 7 
stage; these were, in time, succeeded by small circula | — 


wooden frames, furnished with candles, four on each side ; and 


remained until the time of Mr. Garrick, who, after visiting a 


France, introduced the present method of illuminating th 
h ertres. = 
Many of the companies of performers were formerly so thin, [1 


that one person was obliged to perform two or three parts; — 4 
and the utmost force which covld be mustered in the most im | 4 
portant battles, seldom exceeded a dozen persons. During thee 


mock engagements, small pieces of ordnance were introduced 
and fired upon the stage. The music was principally confined 
to trumpets, cornets, and hautboys; and the five or six perfor 
mets that composed the band, sat in an upper balcony, ove 


‘what is now called the stage-box. Three flourishes or piecesol F_ 
music, called soundings, were generally played before the con F ” 


mencement of the performance; and the audience was als 
gratified, as in the present day, with music between the acts 
The person who delivered the prologue was ushered in by the 
sound of trumpets, and his garb was a black velvet cloak. 

As civilization gradually proceeded, our dramatic piece 
became more classical, and the performances were purified from 
those inelegancies which existed in barbarous times. Br 
degrees, every modern improvement was successively introduced 
until the stage presented to the eye an attraction so refined 
that the most experienced and critical taste found in it much 
toadmire, and little to disapprove. Oratory, music, painting 
architecture, and the graces of theatrical gesture, contributed 
all their powers to charm the senses of the auditory ; and the 
theatre became the source of an amusement classical and 
elegant, at the same time that it was in the highest degre 
improving and attractive. 
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ON SOME OBJECTIONS THAT HAVE BEEN ADVANCED 
TO PUBLIC EDUCATION. 


———— ~ 








IT has been attempted * to demonstrate the iuexpedience and 
inutility of our public schools, by adducing the names of many 
great and celebrated men, who, beneath the discipline of a pri- 
vate education were prepared to become the ornaments of 
learning, and to fill the most difficult and honorable offices of 
state. But it will be found, that of those individuals who have 
risen above the level of their rivals in the struggles of political 
contention, the majority have either obtained the advantages of 
a public education, or have been placed at the various steps of 
their progress to eminence, in circumstances more than sufficient 
to counteract the original influence of private tuition. It is the po- 
sitiveand natural tendency of public education that recommends 
it-to the favour of its advocates : the timidity and selfishness © 
that form the leading features in the character of the private 
pupil, may be ameliorated or effaced by a future residence at the 
University, or by an early and frequent association with the 
world: but it is not fair to adduce the operation of incidental 
causes, on the minds and manners of men, as the natural influ- 
ence of the peculiar form of scholastic discipline to which they 
have been subjected : Scaliger was unacquainted with the Greek, 
at the age of thirty, yet the future proficiency of that eminent 
man, in ancient literature, would scarcely be advanced by the 
opponents of public education as an argument for the neglect 
of that language in our national seminaries. 

Were the majority of our pupils intended to pass through 
life in the undisturbed seclusion of literary leisure, the advan- 
tages of private tuition could not justly be disputed. Cortect- 
ness of grammatical knowledge, a deep and accurate initiation 
into the other rudiments of learning, and habits of regular and 
persevering study, can best be communicated and impressed by 
the continual presence and assiduity of a tutor, whose attention, 
directed only tu the studies and the manners of a definite num- 
ber of pupils, should trace their literary progress with minute. 





* See the Edinburgh Review No 52. &c. 
VoL. S14. G 6 
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ness, and watch over the developement of their habits wit), 
exemplary care. Under such circumstances, it is possible 1 
form profound grammarians, ingenious philosophers, aud accu. 
rate theclogians : men who possess every knowledge but a kacy 
ledge of the world, and who shrink with abhorrence from the 
nanie of the most trivial indiscretions: but in the present con. 
stitution of events, five out of six of the persons thus educated, 
will be cast upon a world abounding with temptations, and 
exposed to all the vicissitudes of fortune. Unaccustomed to 
dependence on themselves, unacquainted even with the 
innocent and necessary policy of daily intercourse, and beset 
by allurements which overcome their prudence, vet afflict them 
by their approach with all the shame that is natural to. sensitive 
inexperience, they will, be deterred from every act of useful 
and honourable exertion by the appearance of difficulty, o: 
endeavour to supply their deficiency in active contest with the 
world, by mean and groveling artifices, and to conceal those 
indiscretions from which they are unable to refrain, but in the 
indulgence of which they are ashamed to be detected, by the 
habitual demeanour of hypocrisy. The facility of verbal cov- 
test, the promptitude of resource, the intuitive” perception of 
personal character, and the sensibility to all that is improper, in- 
decorous, or ridiculous, which are so necessary in the more 
extended intercourse of the world, can only be obtained under 
a system of tuition in which the scholar is in a great degree 
dependant on liimself; surrounded by a multitude of watchful 
and dangerous rivals, stimulated on one side by the hope of 
escaping the miseries of subservience, and on the other by the 
ambition of equalling his superiors. In a public school, every 
boy is in some degree the assertor of his own rights, and the 
avenger of his personal wrongs ; beneath a private tutor, the 
pupil has no dependance on himself ; he seeks for refuge from 


the taunts or aggressions of his play-fellows in the authority of 


the magter ; to tell a tale of insult and injury is an easier mode 


of defence or retaliation, than to evade the mortifications of 


which he is the victim, by address, or to resent them with the 
manliness of a noble spirit. The scholar, whose youth has 
been past at a private school, finds himself at his entrance inte 
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life, in a new world, of which he scarcely understands the 
language or the idiom : there are innumerable forms of phraseo- 
logy, and peculiarities of allusion, which bear a larger proportion 
to the sum of popularconversation, and which serve as links in 
the chain of senatorial eloquence and convivial wit, that never 
reach the ear, or escape the lips of a private pupil, but are perfectly 
familiar to the public scholar. A public school is not only the 
mother of learning, but the nurse of virtue. The youth who 
enters into life with full confidence in his own resources, im- 
pressed with habits of manly firmness, aud accustomed to de- 
pendance for superiority and safety, on the manly and open exer- 
cise of his corporeal and intellectual powers, will proceed to the 
contests of real life with better promise of victory, and with less 
temptation to deviate from the direct and honorable road, 
than the timid and submissive student, who beneath the authority 
of a private tutor has become a prodigy of learning and of ne- 
gative goodness. The laws of honor, so fully exemplified in 
their principles and practice, wherever a gieat umber of youths 
are destined to share the labours and the honors of a public 
education, must be learned by the j rivate pupil at a time when 
they ought to be practically and habitually known. And above 
all things, it should be oberved, in our estimate of the question, 
that the constitution of a public school has a natural tendency 
to counteract the errors or the deficiences of the masters, and 
even to operate towards the benefit of the pupil, uotwith- 
standing the abuse of their authority: but that the 
moral and intellectual character of the private pupil will be 
almost exclusively determined by the character of his teacher, 
is a consideration, which if we compare the number of the good 
with that of the bad among those who aie likely to be selected 
for the duty of private tuition, should be in itself a sufficient 
dissuasive trom hazarding the experiment. 


H. 
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Although it may be presumptuous to anticipate any of the 
decisions of posterity ; it seems not improbable that a century 
hence, the present may be denominated the age of taste. Taste is 
a word which occurs more frequently than any other in onr 
printed annals; and our posterity must naturally imagine that 
it was a principle which in our times pervaded all animated 
nature and all moveable art. What it is, those who come after us 
may be as much at a loss to define, as ourselves, but that, it is 
something, and a very important something, they must conclude 
from every species of evidence... 

It wouid however be prudent in us to afford our children’s 
children some data, by which they might form an_ idea of this 
universal principle, or passion. Wecznnot it is hoped be wholly 
inattentive to our character in future times ; it hehoves us there 
fore to remove those perplexities which obscure them, and must 
hereafter render. our conduct paradoxical. But in what 
manner we can do this, by what laws we shall reduce our taste 
toa common standard, by what means we shall limit the objects 
of taste, or pursuade our successors that we have not forgotten the 
meaning of the word, are difficulties that appear insurmountable. 
So many usurpers have arisen to dictate in all matters of taste, 
and to extend its boundaries over persons and things it was 
‘never intended to control, that we despair of seeing a regular 
government, established in place of that revolutionary: tr 
bunal, which changes its laws and regulations at least every 
moon, and leaves no room for reflection or appeal to religious 
principles. 

At this season of the year taste presides over routs, and 
balls, and dinners. In these we perceive that it consists of the 
aggregate of crowded rooms, chalked floors, and variegated 
lamps. When these are described by the able historian whose 
province it is to record such associations, we seem to have all 
that association can give us. In those splendid entertainments 
which formerly were denominated dinners and suppers, but 
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which by a fortunate coalition are thrown into one, and called 
dinner-suppers, taste is displayed in an exhibition of articles, 
some of which are not intended, and some are unfit to be 








eaten: and extreme taste, or that which merits and receives 
the eulogiums of the histor'ans above mentioned, consists in 
the lateness of the hour of asse: bling. Hence some have 
supposed that taste is more particularly connected with mid- 
night, and that the light of the sun for some reason not openly 
avowed, has of late years become particularly obnoxious to’ 
persons -of true taste. 

When we have once agreed to regulate our time by the prin- 
ciples of true taste, it is but a ‘slight transition to place our 
dress under the same control. But here it must be observed 
that we are every day departing farther and father from any 
thing like a standard. <A few years ago taste prescribed that 
dress should not only be applied to decorate the person, but 
to become an integral part of the human body: hence the ad- 
dition of cork rumps, wax bosoms, and other articles necessary 
to complete the work which nature had so unaccountably left 
unfinished. But taste, which sometimes enjoins superfluities, 
will occasionally deny its votaries common necessaries, and has 
lately prescribed that nature, which by former experiments was 
found incapable of improvement, should be publicly exposed. 
This is now ina great measure true taste, and has been attended 
with some very singular vicissitudes in the manufacturing 
world. We are assured by an eminent artist that a dress may 
now be made so exceedingly fine and thin, that it may be either 
carried in a pocket-book or conveyed by the two-penny post to 
any part of the to-vn. | 

But while this taste prevails with female habiliments, the 
gentlemen have a rule of taste peculiar to themselves, and 
which can be best described by saying, that it is the very 
reverse of the former. With the ladies it is the object to shew 
how little will do for dress, with the gentleman how much they 
ean carry without fatigue. Hence the total disuse of silk, linen 
and cambrick, and the substitution of broadcloth and leather. 
But this, too,-is taste, and therefore has the effect of law, 
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The lords of crestion, chuse for their preceptors, taylors and 


boot-makers, and for their examples jockies or coachmen ; with 
such instruction, how can they be otherwise than deeply learned 
in affairs of taste. : 

We have likewise taste appropriate toour amusments. Taste 
in the drama is no longer the province of the author, but of the 
scene painter, the scene shifter, and the carpenter: nor would 
it be just to deprive the musical composer, of his due share 
in this compound taste. By dressing the authors dialogue, 
sometimes in a solemn suit of semibreves, and sometimes in the 
plaih garb of minims, by sometimes helping him out with 
crotchets and sometimes pricking him on with quavers and 
Semiquavers, he has given to nonsense the attraction of genuine 
taste, and kept incapacity out of sight with laudable inge. 
nuity. 

In books too there is a taste, pot very different from this; 
for as in the drama our taste depends on the painter, and 
carpenter, and musician, so in books it must be the joint pro- 
duction of the stationer, the printer, and the engraver, and_ the 
binder. The stationer affords superfine wire-wove paper,’ hot 
pressed, the printer supplies types as fine as copperplate, with 
rivulet of text flowing through a meadow of margin ; and the binder 
makes the author pass for a man of taste, by his eleganlis, compact 
aurat, Cort, curwa, or elegan, relie en Maraquin, feuil dor, 
&ce. . 

But while every article of life has a taste atlixed to it, it 
connot he concealed that some have very seriously objected 
to the word itself, and another has been adopted that is yet 
less intelligible and therefore better adapted to general purposes ; 
this is style. One man lives in a genteel style, while another 
rode his horse last sunday in the park in a very pretty style. 
Mr. Kemble’s style of playing Coriolanus is much admired but 
not more than Mr. Hoby’s style of boot-tops. Mr. Canning’s 
style of oratory is supposed to resemble that of Cicero, but no 
comparison has yet been found for the style in which Lady——’s 
ba!l room, was chalked last wednesday. Few men are mucli 
commended for the style of domestic arrangements, but some 
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ofthe most celebrated heroes of Bond Street, are celebrated 
for doing things in style. 

So g@heral is the application of this’ magical word that the 
newspaper critics and reporters, have had a prodigious addition 
to their necessary «mployments, and alternately expatiate on 











| | q ‘on the style ofan Epic poem, and on the style of a grand 
, 4 dinner: sometimes examining the style of a treaty, and some- 
; ® times enlarging on the style of a song, sometimes displaying 
e @ their architectural taste on the style of a suite of rooms, and 
, | a sometimes proving the diversity of their talents, in the style of 
d q a pas de deux, sometimes informing us that a member of par- 
e @ liament spoke in an animated style, and sometimes describing the 
>. ® style in which Sir Godfrey Webster drives down Bond Street ; 
{ reposing on the style of Madame Recamier’s bed, or expati- 
: “ating on the style in which Molineux was beaten by the pu. 
d | ° “@ gilistic victor. | 
». | & From these specimens it appears that style may in time ac- 
i — ‘complish the abolition of taste, and that upon the whole it may 
ot [| ag be more safe and useful, since there are few who remember the 
th | sg old meaning of the word taste. It remains however to be added 
er | that there are some affairs of high and low life, to which neither 
ct - taste nor style can be applied. There is nothing stylish, in the 
i, [| a common disorders to which mankind are subject, nor have we 
‘heard of any man of fashion, having a fit of the gout in good 
it 4 style.” Nervous complaints indeed are in some decree connected 
ed a with style, and there are taste and clegance in the hectic flush. 
vet But in general, pain is not very interesting, nor is there anv 
S 5 standard of taste in’ bodily agonies. As to death it has long 
rer been voted a bore, and no person of ton will allow it to be 
ae mentioned with patience. | 
vut ® Nor has style been yet extended to affairs of the nation; no- 
o's | body speaks of the style in which Bonaparte fled from Moscow, 
- 4 nor of the style in which Lord C———-conducted the Walcheren 
—'s [PE @expedition. An act of parliament has yet nothing genteel or 
ich 2 stylish about it. Nor are the courts of law under any obligation 
oe 4 in this respect. We hear now and then of a barrister giving a 


stylish dinner, or making a stylish fizure ata masquerade, but 
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we have not yet heard of a stylish address to a jury, our judges 
give no charge in a stylish manner, and though criaiinals are 
dressed in style, or look very interesting they are transported or 
hanged in the most vulgar manner imaginable, and retire from 
the bar, with as-unpleasant a feeling as an unsuccessful writer of 


essays or a rejected correspondent. 
R. S. 








ON 
THE UTILITY OF THE MASQUERADE, 
WITH 
Hints for the Improvement of Persons of Fashion, in that 
elegant public Amusement. 


+ nas 


The Masquerade is a most voluptuous species of recreation. 
which more than any other contributes to the accomplishment 
of young ladies in the acquisition of that genteel confidence so 
requisite in high life. By its happy disguise this amusement su- 
persedes the vulgarity of blushes, aid the shame of uninstructed 
youth, insomuch that the most timid virgin may acquit herself 
with as much spirit as the experienced demirep.. The friendly 
mask conceals these unfashionable flushings which give such an 
appearance of guilt to the undisguised aspect, and the panting 
girl listens to the impassioned sentiments, the gay ribaldry, the 
significant inuendo, and the amorous allusion, with all the 
silent attention of a curious tyro. 

A Masquerade is the school of elegant instruction in all the 
mysteries of wantonness, and it would be dithcult to express 
the gratitude due by the community in general, and the nobility 
aud gentry in particular, to those patriotic individuals whose 
sanction has given celebrity and permanence to this delightful 
entertainment. It combines all the seductive attractions of the 


‘theatre, the tavern, and brothel; the witty and extravagant 


votaries of pleasure can safely indulge.themselves in the most 
extravagant words and actions; nay, young ladies and gel- 


tleman of moderate abilities, may, under the animating influence 
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of licentiousness, shine in all the effulgence of perfume, wit- 
ticism,and wanton revelry at the Masquerade, that grand school 
of intrigue, assignation, and vyvoluptuousness. In order to 
facilitate the progress of youthful Masqueraders in the desirable 
art of assurance, the following hints are submitted to their 
serious consideration. : 

The first and indeed the essential requisite of whoever hopes 
to make a figure at the Masquerade is venity, a qualification 
in which few young and healthy people are deficient; the 

‘second, a propensity to pleasure ; and the third, a praiseworthy 
emulation to excel others in the desirable art of assuming a 
character. 

But several schemes seem easy in theory, which when re- 
duced to practice are liable to many objections. For instance 
a beautiful young lady with a fine complexion, will naturally 
wish to expose her attractions at a Masquerade ; but how great 
must be her regret as well as mortification, on perceiving that 
some accomplished and even antiquated demirep of quality can 
outshine her perfections, and with the convenient aid of cos- 
metics present aneck and bosom to the observation of the com- 
pany which would not disgrace Venus herself! 

A confident young lady might under the concealment of the 
mask, assume the manners of a girl of the town; but this 
is rather a dangerous experiment, for although the tendancy 
of the Masquerade is to prepare the docile pupil for that con- 
summation of profligacy, most novices make but an aukward 
attempt in their first imitation of a courtezan. Indeed, alniost 
all the spirited characters of abandoned females have been 
assumed hy male-maskers! and this completion of effewinate 
vice is not only tolerated but applauded, from the idea, that 
a young gentleman who can personate a meritricious girl must 
have all the qualifications of a fashionable rake. 

But although profligate young men may successfully imivate 
licentious females, there: are several striking characters es- 
pecially appropriated to the ladies; particularly the assump- 
tion of the dignity or grace of the Heathen Goddesses. A pretty 
girl may, with propriety, appear in the character of Hébe; a 

Vou. 1. H i 
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stately dame’ may shine as Juno; a sentimental novel-reader 


might make a tolerable Minerva ; a pale faced virgin a chaste 
Diana ; and a lively nympth just liberated from a fashionable 
boarding school, could jeasily assume the airs and graces of 
Cytherea herself. 

Women of spirit who are desirous of making a figure in 
breeches, may personate militia officers, clergymen, city knights; 
and a portly lady almost ready for the straw, might indulge her 
vanity, and egotism in the character of that most egregious of 





Young gentlemen who labour under the disadvantage of no 
having yet received the finishing polish of polite dissipation at 
the modern Masquerade, may gradually obtain the requisite 
vitiation of their morals, and that dignified contempt of public 
decency, so indespeusable in forming the character of a man of 
fashion, at the private and public theatres, the taverns and the 
‘stews. But even the accomplishments obtainable at these semi- 
naries of sensuality are trivial, compared with the various 
acquirements and gratifications which may be obtained at a 
Masquerade. There the ingenious votary of Comus may as 
sume as many characters as Proteus, :and obtain the reputation 
ofa B in the art of buffoonery. 

Neither ancient Greece nor Rome, inthe meridian of vlory, 
could boast of such improvements as the polite nations of 
modern Europe. How puerile do their Eleusynian, Baccha. 
nalian, or even gheir Cyprian orgies appear, compared with the 
superlative wantonness of a modern Masquerade! At best the 
ancients were only the slavish votaries of these deities whom 
our moderi nobility and gentry so readily personate. If the 
priests of Bacchus and the priestesses of the goddess of love 
and marriage, celebrated the mysterious rites of those benign 
deities ; modern Christians evince their superiority in the arts 
of voluptuousness, by assuming the character of those celestial 

beings themselves, insomuch, that with the aid of old Scratch, 
a fishmonger’s spouse can be metamorphosed. into a beautiful 
Venus ; an alderman’s consort into one of the Graces: and 4 
wigmaker’s rib, inte an imperious Juno. 
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As every human institution is improveable, the following plan 
is respectfully offered to all whom it may concern, as a kind of 
seminary or initiatory academy, for the instruction of young 
ladies and gentlemen in the mysteries of that most complicated 
amusement, the modern Masquerade. 

Let the most daring of our demireps and their minions form 
a club, to be regulated by the following rules : 

Ist. This society is to be denominated the London Masquer- 
aders, for the promotion of int?igue, dissipation, and pleasure. 

2ndly. For the accomodation of the aspiring residents of the 
metropolis, amonthly meeting of this society shall be held in 
the Pantheon, where pupils may be instructed in the elegant 
science of assuming a character. 

3dly. No female pupil can be admitted however w ell disposed 
to be a Masquerader, till she has attained the age of fifteen; 
she must have been previously taught to dance the Scotch reel, 
the Irish jig, and the Spanish fandango ; have also made a 
tolerable proficiency in the art of painting on the epidermis, 
and so completely conquered her natural modesty, as to be 
incapable of blushing. 

4thly. No married woman shall be admissible who retains 
the slightest affection for her husband or children, any pro- 
pensity to the vulgar arts of the housewife, or the least hu- 
manity to those impudent Masqueraders, the common beggars. 
On the other hand, matrons or widows, who have obtained 
the enviable reputation of demireps, and are distinguished 
for that spirited Tevity peculiar to elegant society, shall be 

promoted to the highest honours of the institution, 
 5thly. All gentleman from eighteen to fourscore, including 
———— himself, who have demonstrated their passion for 
sensuality, and a desire to shine in the elegant.art of seduction 
shall be admissible into this Society. | 

6thly. Any member of the Society who shall divulge the 
mysterious transactions of. the association, shall be expelled 
without benefit of Clergy, 

Such is the outline of an institution, which, if 1ealized, 
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wili doubtiess be of wonderful utility, as an incentive to 
genius, a promoter of the fine arts, acd a source of elerant 
if not ¢xmocent amusement. 








LITERARY REVIEW. 
i 


The Queen's Wake, a Poem, by Jaines Hoge, (the Eltrick 


gs) 
Shepherd j, Bvo. Longman and Co, 

Had the poem which it becomes our present duty to examine, 
been committed to the world before the composition of Mr, 
Scott's Rokeby, we are doubtful whether the critic might now 
have had occasion to lainent the appearance, of that singular 
production, in a form so injurious to the interests of Tegitinate 
poetry and cultivated taste. Mr. Scott has hitherto remained 
without a rivabin his peculiar department of literature, and his 
performances, white they breathe the genuine inspiration oi 
poetical genius, have too frequently evinced the petty con- 
fidence of uncontested superiority; the careless touch and 
idle manier of an artist, who is assured that the most camel 
sketches of his pencil will be regarded with admiration and 
ap; lause ; and the self-sec.rity that disdains correction, because 
it defies comparison. It is with unusual pleasure, therefore, 
that we hail the appearence of a minstrel to whom the descrip- 
tion of poetry, adopted by Mr. Scott, has been familiar from 
infancy; whose early efforts preclude the charge of servile 
imitation, and who touches ls native harp with pathos, sin- 
(plicity, and vigour, ‘Phough his predecessor still remains 
without a rival in the fo-cib-e delineation of character, in the 
rapid creation of incideut and scenery, in the distinctness and 
beauty of local description, and in occasional loftiness of 
thought; he must share with the Ettrick Shepherd the honors 
of natural and unaffected sentiment, of simple, lively, and in- 
pressive narration, of graceful and natural expression, and of 
flowing and harmonious verse. In one respect Mr. Hogg is 
decidedly superior; his humour is natural and original; be 
never offends by abortive attempts at badinage or merriment: 
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aud in the only example of his comic powers that the volume 
contains, he is decidedly successful. Except in his occasional 
attempts at the terrible and the magnificent, the trespasses of 
Mr. Hogg against propriety and good taste are rare and venial, 
compared with those of Mr. Scott: the offences of the one are 
the offspring of perverseness and caprice; the imperfections of 
the other are the result of those personal disadvantages under 
which he has been doomed to labour, When, for instance, 
the author of Marmion: celebrates a border chieftain for 
“light foot in Correi, sage counsel in Comber” and makes his 
hero swear by St. Serle, that his oath may rhyme to a verse 
concluding with Earle, we can ascribe such absurdities to no- 
thing but perverted taste, or inexcusable negligence; but when 
the author of the Queen’s Wake describes the song of the 
Curlew as a wild bravura, the error only marks the limited ex- 
tent of his scholastic attainments. 

Mr. flogg’s attempts at picturesque wildness of description, 
are, With one or two exceptions, more creditable to his imagi- 
nation than his tasté, and, while they display considerable 
vigor of fancy and originality of invention, are indistinct, or 
positively absurd. 

Of the occasional faults into whigh he has been led by the 
example of his predecessor, by the influence of provincial 
prejudice, or occasional lapse of judgment, we shall adduce- 
two or three examples. 


December 





throned amidst the grampians grey, 
Kept thousand suns of heaven ut bay. 


~ 


Page 20. 


Mary’s heart was light as air, 
To find a home so wild and fair ; 

To see a gathered nation by, 

And rays of joy from every eye. 


10. 
In the subjoined passage, the phrase as ever ye, iS pro- 


vincial; and hushed is made a verb neuter, which can only be 
correct when it is used in the vocative case. 
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As ever ye heard the greenwood dell, 
On morn of Jane, one warbled swell ; 
If bursts the thunder from on high, 
How hushed the woodland melody ! 


The affected introduction of inartificial and incongrums 
metres, too often effaces those impressions of delight that had 
been previously excited by the combination of harmony, sin 
plicity, and elegance. For instance, after proceeding in a 
strain of rich and varied melody, to describe the departure of 5 


jamented lover; 


The boat across the tide flew fast, 
- And left a silver curve behind ; 
Loud sung the sailor from the mast, 
Spreading his sails before the wind, Kc. 
. 


tte thus concludes. the stanza, in ungraceful and inappre- 
priate metre, unskilfully employed :— 


His heart and his mind with that vessel had gone, 
His sorrow was deep, and despairing his moan ; 
When lifting his eyes from the green heaving deep, 
He pray’d the Almighty his Anna to keep. 


In aiming at simplicity, he sometimes degenerates inte 
ehildishness or absurdity. | 


To thee, to thee, 
God of the western wind, god of the sea; 
To thee who gatherest with thy right hand, 
The little fishes around our land, 
To thee who breathest in the betlicd sail. 
; 294. 


He exhibits, even in his eight syllable verse, occasional e:- 
amples of prosaic feebleness. 


Redoubted Ramsay’s peasant skill 
Threw some strained notes along the hill; 
This was some lyre from lady’s hall, 
And not the mountain harp at all! 
320. 
This, to use the phraseolegy of the Irish, is not poetical at 
all, at all! 
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The poem consists of a series of tales and ballads supposed. 
to have been sng by anumber of minstrels assembled at a 
wake, before Mary Queen of Scotts, on her ascending the 
throne of her ancestors, and contending for the prize of min- 
strelsy. 

His introductory verses may be regarded as an impartial 
specimen. of his general manner. 


Now burst, ye winter clouds that lower, 
Fling from your folds the piercing shower , 
Sing to the tower and leafless tree, 

Ye cold winds of adversity : 

. Your blights, your chilling influence shed, 
a On wareless heart, and houseless head ; 
Your ruth or fury I disdain, 

I've found my mountain lyre again. 


Come to my heart, my only stay, 
Companion of a happier day! 

Thou gift of heaven, thou pledge of good. 
Harp of the mountain and the wood: 

L little thought, when first I tried, 

Thy notes by Jone St. Mary’s side, 

When in a decp untrodden den, 

{ found thee in the broken glen; 

I little thought that idle toy 

Should e’er become my only joy. 


A maiden’s youthful smiles had wove : 
Avound my heart the toils of love; 

When first the magic wires I strung, 

And on the breeze thy numbers flung, 

The fervid tear play’d in mine eye, 

I trembled, wept, and wonder'd why : 

Sweet was the thrilling ecstacy, 

I knew not, if ‘twas love or thee. 






Of minstrel honors, now no more, 
Of bards who sung in days of yore! 
Of gallant chiefs in courtly guise, 
Of ladies’ smiles, of ladies’ eyes, 

Of royal feasts and obseqnies ; 
When Caledon, with look severe, 
Saw beauty’s hand her sceptre bear: 
By cliff, and hunted wild, I'll sing, 
Responsive to thy dulcet string. 
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When wanes the circling vear away, 

- When scarcely smiles the doubtful day . 
Fair daughter of Dunedia, say, 
Hast thou not heard at midnight deep, 
Soft music on thy slumbers creep? 
At such a time, if careless thrown, : 
Thy slender form on couch of down; 
Hast thou not felt to nature truce, 
The tear steal from thine eye so blue! 
If then thy guiltless bosom strove, 
In blissful dreams of conscious love, 
And ever shrunk from proffer bland, 
Of lover's visionary band. 
On such extatic dream, when brake, 
The music of the midnight wake, 
Hast thou not weened thyself on high, 
Listening to angels’ melody : 
Scaped from a world of cares away, 
To dream of love and bliss for ay ; 
The dream dispelled, the music gonc, 
Hast thon not, sighing, all alone, 
Proffer'd thy vows to heaven, and then 
Blest the sweet wake, and slept again. 


Then list, ye maidens, to my lay, 

Tho’ old the tale, and past the day ; 

Those wakes, now play'd by minstrels’ power, 
At midnight’s darkest, chillest hour : 

Those humble wakes, now scorned by all, 
Were first begun in courtly hall ; 

When Royal Mary, blithe of mood, - 

Kept holiday at Holyrood. 
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We are not sure that:in the whole compass of modern poetrs 
there is any thing superior in elegance, pathos, and simplicity, 
to the ballad entitled, Mary Scott; ‘and tho’ detached extracts 
can present but an imperfect impression of its merits as a whole, 

~ we cannot refrain from copying the description of her return 
to animation, after her apparent death. 


But I will see that face so meek, 
Cold, pale, and lifeless, though it be; 
And I will kiss that comely cheek, . 
Once sweeter than the rose to me. 
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With trembling hand he raised the lid, 
Sweet was the perfume round that flew: 
For there were strewed the roses red, 
And every flower the forest knew. 











He drew the fair lawn from her face, 
*Twas decked with many a costly wreath; 
And still it wore a suvothing grace, 

F’en in the chill abodes of death. 














And ay he pressed those cheeks so white, 
And ay he kissed those cheeks beloved, 
Till pitying maidens wept outright, 

And even the frigid monks were moved. 














Why starts Lord Pringle to his knee, 
Why bend his eyes with watchful strain, 
The maidens shriek his mien to see, 
The startled priests enquire in vain! 














Was that a sob, an earthly sigh, 

That heaved the flowers so lightly shed, 
“T'was but the wind that wandered by, 
And kissed the bosom of the dead. 














Are these the glowing tints of life, 
O’er Mary’s cheek that come and fly ; 
Ah! no, the red flowers round are rife, 
The rose-bud flings its softened dye. 














Why grows the gazer’s sight so dim, 

Stay, dear illusion! still beguile ; 

Thou art worth crowns and worlds to him, 
Last, dear illusion, but awh. 






















Short was thy sway, frenzied and short, 
For ever fell the veil on thee; 
Thy startling form of fears the sport, 
Vanished in sweet reality. 


‘Tis past and darkly stands revealed, 

A mother’s cares and purpose deep; 
That kiss, the last adieu that sealed, 
Wak’d Mary from her death-like sleep ; 


Slowly she raised her form of grace, 
Her eyes no ray, conceptive flung ; 
And oh! her mild, her languid face, 
Was like a flower too early sprung. 


sa 
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She look’d at pall, she look'’d at bier, 
At altar, shrine, and rosary; 

She saw her lady mother near, 

And at her side brave Torwoodlee. 


‘Twas all a dream, nor boded good, 
A phantom of the fevered brain ; 
She laid her down in moaning mood, 
To sooth her woes in sleep again. 


Needs not to paint that joyful hour, 
The nuptial vow, the. bridal glee! 
How Mary Scott, the forest flower, 
Was born a bride to Torwoodlee. 


A foot so light, a form so meet, 
Ne’er trod St. Mary’s lonely lee ; 
A bride so gay, a face so sweet, 
The yarrow braes shall never see. 


The subjoined verses are in the peculiar manner of Nr 
Scott, but will bear comparision with the most successful oj 
his moral efforts. 


Oh! lady cease, the maiden’s mind, 

Tho’ pure as morning’s cloudless dream ; 
A crime in every wish can find, 

In noon-tide glance and midnight beam. 


To woman's heart, when fair and free, 
Her sins seem great and manifold; 
When sunk in guilt and misery, 

No crime can then her soul behold. 


"Tis sweet to see the opening flower, 
Spread its fair bosom to the sun; 
"Tis sweet to hear in vernal bower, 
The thrush’s earliest hymn begun. 


But swecter far the prayer that wrings 

The tear from maiden’s beaming eye ; 

And sweeter, far, the hymn she sings, 
In grateful holy extacy. 
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As Mr. Hogg has confined himself to the simple purpose of 
recording the strains of a series of imaginary minstrels, to 
whose short and characteristic effusions the verse of eight 
syllable, and the ballad measure, are sufficiently adapted ; he 
es ‘apes, at least, the censure that has attached to his pre- 


| Bdecesgor, of composing heroic poems ina diction, a phrase- 


ology, and a form of verse, calculated only for the regular 
and spontaneous description of ardent love and romantic 
alour. Mr. Hogg is always consistent with himself; his lan- 


o guage and versification bear the most perfect accordance ith 


the character he calls into action, the events that he relates, and 


|B the scenery that surrounds him; the fluency and rapidity of 
) WB verse that degrade the dignity and weaken the interest of con- 
e tinued narration, is well adapted to the tale, the vision, and the 
| Bballad; and if, when he attempts a loftier flight, his pinions 
| @ flag, and he flutters along the earth; he “ wings the midway 





air” with grace and vigor, and warbles Lis wood notes wild 
in a strain of pure, expressive, and yaiied melody. - 


a Hf. 








An Examination of the Imposture of Ann Moore, called 
“The Fasting Woman of Tutbury,” illustrated by Remarks 
on other Cases of read or pretended Abstincnce. By 
Alexander Henderson, M.D., Physician to the Westmin- 
ster General Dispensary.---Underwood and Blacks, 1813. 


At 
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Though Dr. Henderson is evidently too much inclined to 
the formation of hasty conclisions, and the assertion of very 
positive opinions; yet, we think, that, in this instance, he has 
proved his point, and shewn the pretended abstinence of the 
Tutbury Woman to be a mere imposition. The following ts 
the Doctor's account of the visit made by himseif and lis com- 
? panions :— . 

“We arrived at Tutbury at an early hour of the day, when visitors 
could hardly be expected ; and immediatly proceeded to the dwelling of 
\nm Moore, accompanied by a medical genileman of the place, who told 
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at he saw no rrason to question her veracity, or to discredit Uke 
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fict of her abstinence; and who advised us to announce our profession 
to her, as the most likely means to obiain us the infcrmation which ye 
wanted. We found her sitting up in a bed so constructed as scarcely to 
amit of her using the recumbent posture, her back being partly sup" 
ported by a pillow. A large Bible lay before her. She did not seem in 
the least discomposed by our abrupt entrance ; thongh, on reaching the 
house, some bustle was heard in the upper story, as if preparations had 
been making for our reception. From the appearance of her counte. 
nance, which was natural, and even healthy, and from that of her upper 
limbs, abdomen, and back, which we examined very carefully, she 
might be called rather thin; but many persons of her age, in perfect 
health, are much thinner. The abdomen was not contracted, nor did it 
present any peculiar appearance; nor was the pulsation of the aorta 
more distinctly perceptible than it is in the gencrality of persons. The 
Jower extremities, however, seemed, to a certain extent, wasted and 
paralytic ; the pulse was 94, firm and regular; the heat natural ; both 
the hands and feet were moist; her mouth, as tar as we were permitted 
to examine it, shewed no deficiency of saliva; and, on holding a mirror 
before her face, it was immediately covered with copious moisture, 
She spoke to us in a distinct and tolerably strong voice, and moved her 
arms and fingers with considerable force. ‘There was an_ oflensive 
urinous smell about the bed. 

In answer to the questions which we. put to her, she told us that, on 
on the 31st of October, she would be just fifty-one years old ; that she 
had tasted no solid food for upwards of five years, and no drink for 
nearly four years, and had no desire for either; that she never even 
wetted her lips, except when she washed her face, which happened 
about once a weck; that she had voided no urine since the week before 
Easter three years, and no feces since that day (August 3) five years; 
that she had not siept, or lain down in’ bed, for more than three years; 
that she sometimes dozed, with her head reclining on the pillow, but 
Ne cr so as to forget herself; that she had frequently blisters appiicd to 
the back of her necs, on account of a giddiness in her head, and that 
they rose and discharged plentifully; but that, in general, she did not 
expericnce much uneasiness, or feci paih, except on pressure of the lett 
hypochondrium ; that when she took snui!, which she did habitualiy, it 
produced a flow of mucus from ihe nostrils; that her hands were ge 
niraily moist ; and that she perspired freely over the whole surface of the 
body, when she had fits, ‘The nature of these fits she did not explain’. 










* To Mr. Corn she described them as hysterical. Monthly Mag, 
Oct. 1811. Mr. Bourne cails them epileptic. Med. and Phys. Journ, 
XX. p. 529. 
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Her mouth, according to her own declaration, she was unable to open, 
because it occasioned severe pain behind the jaws; but the lower jaw 
acted freely enough within the sphere in which she chose to move it in 
our presence, to shew that there was nothing defective in the articula- 
tions ; the masseter and temporal muscles were soft, and could not, there- 
fore, resist its descent: besides, it was evident, when she spoke, that she 
could separate her teeth to some extent, and that without giving any 
indications of uneasiness. Of all the fingers of the left hand, except 
the index, she said that she had lost the use; the middle finger, indeed, 
sheadmitted, could be moved by external force, though not by volition. 
But, while Mr. Lawrence was examining the spot, where she complained 
of pain on opening her mouth, she was observed to use the finger in 
question without any difficulty. On attempting to raise the two remain- 
ing fingers, which were bent, she made some resistance, and complained 
of my hurting her. The left hand, she affirmed, was hotter than the 
other. In her lower extremities, she declared, that she had no feeling 
whatsoever. 

We deemed it unnecessary to pursue our inquiries further; and left 
her, fully satisfied,that the history of her long fasting, and inability to 
eat and drink, was a mere fabrication which she had contrived, with a 
view to excite wonder and compassion, and which she had been enabled 
to support by the collusion of those about her person. The following 
arguments may be adduced, as tending to establish this conclusion. 

ist. The natural and healthy appearance of the face affords a pre- 
sumption, that no serious disease can exist in the digestive organs. 

2. The strength of the pulse, muscles, and voice. 

3. The moisture of the mouth, nostrils, eyes, and whole surface of the 
skin. 

4. The soundness of her intellectual faculties. 

5. The dissolute conduct of Ann Moore, in the former part of her life, 
and her confession, that she once, through imposition, passed fer a reli- 
gious person, merely for the sake of wordly interest, are circumstances 
by no means calculated to inspire confidence in her statements. 

6. The interest which she and her attendants have in supporting the 
deception, is swfticiently obvious. 

7. The declaration, “ that she thinks a time may come when God will 
restore her appetite.” 

8. The gradual concealment of the evacuation of urine. 

9. The proof afforded by the watchiag of Ann Moore will be found, 
when examined, to be far from conclusive, 

The truth is, tuat almost every one, who “ came to offer” his services 
was permitted to undertake the task; and, during the sixteen days that 
the watching continued, not fewer, as we were credibly informed, than 
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is it not highly probable that there may have been some of Ayy 
Moore's private friends, who supplied her with food, and connived at her 
eating and drinking? 


We taivk, however, that, notwithstanding the enquiries of 


Dr. Henderson, there is yet much room for enquiry respecting 
tke real extent of her abstinence, and the erfifices to which she 
had recourse, in order to evade the scrutiny of her visitors, 
Dr. Henderson’s notes are curious aiid pertinent. 








The Works of Thomas Olay, in Ghree Velumes, with Notes, 
critical and explanatory; end a Life of the Author, by 
Thomas Thornton, Esq. Turner, Strand, 1818. 


The present edition of the works of Otway is one of those 
common-place productions, of which the oly merits are a text 
comparatively correct, a convenient form, and decent paper. 
If we may judge from the specimen before us, refinement of 
taste, extent of knowledge, ingenuity of thought, or elegance of 
style, are by .no means essential requisites in the modern 
biographer and editor, of. #n established dramatist. Mr. 
Thornton, not having the fear of Dr. Johnson. before his eves, 
steps forward to the public view as the historian and con- 
meatator of Otway, with no other qualifications than a ver 
moderate knowledge of his native tongue, a total imeapacity 


for orginal writing, and an absolute abhorrence of research. 


that uncharitable readers wil be Usposed to attribute to tie 
united operation of sloth end ignorance. 

The notes, critical and explanatory, announced in the title. 
pase of the edition, consist, we believe, of about two pages, in 
the manner of Mrs. Inchbald, prefixed to each play, and 
abont thirty marginal lines of scanty information, diffused 
through each volume, The information that Mr. Thornton 
thus communicates is necessary to the just estimation or un- 
desstanding of Otway’s writings; and he guards with — the 
most commendable scrupulosity,  cgainst overburtheuing 
dis reader with superfluous facts or reflections. If a 


date be wanting, he supplies it;-——if a parallel passace 
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occur to his remembrance, he records it; and his communica- 
tions would be in the drue style of Lacedemonian phraseology, 
were not brevity of speech the equal characteristic of these 
who have nothing to.say, and of those who disdain the arts 
of meretricions eloquence. ‘The biographical memoir com- 


_meuces with the profouad and original observation, that the lives 


of men who “ pass their days in privacy aud retirement,’ 
seldom “ abound with the materials of varied aud’ interesting 
narrative.” But Mr. Thoruten is not content with the mere annun- 
ciation Of so important a discovery; and, as ‘ the reason is 
obvious,” he is careful to enforce and explain it, by pesitions 
still more unexpected and ingenious. That tlie personal cha- 
racter of an author is an object of interest, in) proportion 
only to his literary eminence ; that ‘ curiosity is oftentimes 
excited when the sources of information are neither copious 
nor authentic ;” and that ‘ hence arises tiie paucity of interest, 
which we frequently discern in lives devoted tu the service of 
science or learning ;” 


are assertions of which the common-place 
sterility is unadorned by force of language, or facility of illus- 


tration. Yet we may be allowed to doubt whether the mere 
absence of personal vicissitude in the lives of literary men, be 
the only reason why their memoirs are frequently read with 
disgust or indifference. The imbecility of the biographer is 
sometimes as Conspicuous as the barrenness of those relations 
from which he is expected to deduce the materials of enter. 
tainment and reflection: it is vain for.the garrnious collector 
of old pamphlets, or the subservicnt editor of every author, 
of whom a new edition is projected by lis bookseller, to at- 
tempt to give life or interest to the memoirs of individuals, m 
whose pursuits he can feel no sympathy, to whose genius he 
can claim no kindred, and the operations of whose minds he is 
unable to analyze. When the Galts and the Thorntons, become 
the Editors of our poets, and the eulogists of our statesmen, 
who can be surprized at the paucity of Biographical interest, 
Which the writer before us so gravely and. so unconsciously 
lameuts. 
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Thomas Otway was born March the third 1651 at Trotting neq 
Midhurst in Sussex, on the borders of the river Arun. He received 
the early part of his education at Wickeham school, Wir 
chester, aud at the age of eighteen was entered a commoner of 
Christ-Church Oxford. ‘‘ He was intended says Mr. Thornton, 
for the Clergy,” but this design was interrupted by the death 
of his father who Jeft him (as he tells us) no other patrimony 
than his faith and loyalty. In the year 1671 he proceeded 1 
London. Dramatic amusements which during the dominion 
of the puritans had been totally suppressed had revived with 
royal authority, and two theatrical patents were granted by 
Charles the second immediately after the restoration: one t 
Mr. Thomas Killigrew the celebrated wit, whose company, 
chiefly composed of the veteran acters before the civil war, 
established themselves at Drury Lane; the other to Sir Willian 
Davenant who was the holder of a patent under Charles |, 
The‘latter to whom we are indebted for the introduction of 
‘moveable scenery, so powerful an auxiliary to the poet, col 
lected a company of new performers, or such as had been cdl. 
lected by Rhodes a bookseller, who was suffered to exhibit plays 
inthe cock pit Drury-Lane, the year before the restoration, 
This was styled the Duke of York’s company, being sworn to 
serve his Royal Highness, and at first occupied a little theatre 
in Lincolns Inn Fields, from whence they removed in 1671. to 
Dorset Garden, Salisbury court. It was at this theatre where 
all Otway’s plays except the last, were exhibited, that he made 
his appearance as the king, in Mrs. Behn’s, Forced Marriage, ot 
the Jealous Bridegroom. This debut was eminently w 
successful, for according te Downes, the appearance of the house 
threw him into such an agony, that he instantly relinquished 2 
profession for which nature had omitted to furnish him with 
the most essential requisites.” 

He now sought the patronage of men of rank and fashion, 
and had the honor of numbering among his friends the youn 
Earl of Plymouth a natural son of the Kings, and the profligate 
but witty Earl of Rochester. After a short career of vicious 
pleasure, he was at length excited by the necessities of hi 
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situation, to aim at success in dramatic composition. His first 

roduction entitled Alcibiades, was written according to thie 
prevailing fashion of the day in the heroic couplet, and though 
utterly destitute of merit, was honored like several modern _per- 
forinances still more insipid and absurd, with the applause of 
the populace. Don Carlos, written also in rhyme, was per- 
formed in the next year; and, owing to the patronage of Ro- 
chester, was received with almost unexampled encouragement. 
In the following year, 1677, he produced Titus and Berenice, 
and the Cheats of Scapin ;¥the former an imitation of Racine, the 
latter of Moliere. In 1678, he went to Flanders as a cornet 
with the army commanded by the Duke of Moumouth. Be- 
fore his departure, he had made his first effort in comedy, 
under the title of Friendship in Fashion ; a production more — 
remarkable for multiplicity of incident, than ingenuity of con- 
trivance; and seldom witty, but at the expence of decency. 
The troops, to which he was attached, being. recalled, he re- 
turned to England in a state of extreme penury; and, in the 
following year, he published the History and Fall of Caius 
Marius, a servile copy of Romeo and Juliet. In the same 
year appeared, The Poet’s Complaint of his Muse, and The 
Orphan. Ilis poetical exertions, however, were too desultory, 
or tov inadequately rewarded, to secure him from the utuniost 
extremity of indigence. 

“ Such,” says Mr. Thornton,” was the exhausted state of his 
finances, that these, We have reason to think, were often anti- 
cipated before they arrived. In the epilogue to “ Cars 
Marius,” he talks of offering to pawn his third day for fifty 
pounds. With poverty came all those attendant ills which @ 
generous spirit feels more acute!y than actual privations; neg- 
lect, wrongs, real and imaginary; the altered eye of friends; 
but above all, he secretly pined under that hopeless passion 


whose stubbornness refused to yield to the most provoking 


scorn. He saw himself banished, in appearance, for ever 
from the mild delights of life, and snatched eagerly at the 
transient Joys intemperance afforded. It is a precipice, the 
paths tu which though often trod, are still imperceptible.” 

VoL. K k 
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The passion above alluded to was excited by Mrs. Barry, te [Ea 2 
actress; a mistress of Lord Rochester, a strumpet, and a jilt 3 


Such are the blindness of genius and the omnipotence of love! 


** posst 
ceptio' 
any lit 
ment | 





The Atheist, a sequel to the Soldier’s Fortune, and his las 
dramatic production, was represented in 1683, or at the be. 
ginning of 1684. At the death of Charles IT. Otway followed 
the example of his poetical cotemporaries, and offered hij 
tribute of convratulation to his successor, but without an 
benefit to his fortune. | 








“* Deeply involved in pecuniary engagements, Otway had fy 4 d 
some time past withdrawn from the importunate clamours ef lis ‘ and I 
creditors, to an obscure public house, the sign of the “ Bull” o te 
Tower Hill. It was at this place, remote from the knowledy : Wh 
of those who could assist him, that he expired at the premature % hook” 
age of 34, on the L4th of April 1685. | From thence his bod : public 
was conveyed to the church of St, Clement Danes, and ther Sa widel: 
deposited in a vault.” & what 

Our readers are familiar with the story invented by some chase 
lover of wonders, to point a moral for the lovers of sentiment. what 
The subjoined naration, while it falsifies that, and many other itin i 
melancholy fables, exhibits the friendly enthusiasm of the poet, book. 
in an interesting and amiable point of view. juriot 

“Our author had an intimate friend who was murdered i 
the street.. To revenge the deed he slew the assassin, who fled: 
to France. Otway followed him on foot as far as Dover, where TI 
he was. seized with a fever, occasioned by the fatigues he had 
undergone, which soen carried him to his grave in Lendon.” An 

On the history of the drama, or the dramatic character of Jeux 
Otway himself, Mr. Thornton has produced nothing that is new litera 
or valuable. That during the reign of Charles II. plays in ae 
rhyme were the general favourites of the people, and that Otway’s - | 
forte was the pathetic, are truths which could only bear repeti- oa 


tion when adorned and enforced by the eloquence of Johnsen; 
and though we willingly recommend the present volumes a 
comprising a correct and elegant edition of the poet’s works, 
wecannot admit that a writer, who speaks of Otway’s 
having “small talents for satire,” of a man of capacious mind, 
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¥ « possessing therein, great endowments ;” and of “gathering con- 
€ ceptions ;” displays by his assumption of a task like the present, 
any literary qualification that can justly be received as an atone- 
ment for his presumption. 


H. 











For Universal Perusal; A Defence against Conspiracy 


and Perjury; by Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales. 
















When Mr. Stockdale republished a long extract from ‘the 


ie 54 book” with the present imposing title page, he expected that the 
dy [ @ public would buy it, knowing it to be the mere reprint of a 


{ widely circulated document, or he did not. If he did not, by 
what apology can he justify himself to those who have pur- 
chased his pamphlet as a new publication? and if he did, for 
what reason has he changed its title, and omitted to announce 
jtin its proper character as arepublication?—Such examples of 
book-making are we trust as unprofitable to the trade, as in- 
+ jurious and insulting to the public.— 
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The Spirit of the Public Journals for 1813. Ridgway. 


Among the various collections of entertaining and instructive 
Jeux d’ Esprit that have been called for by the present age of 
literary loungers, we are unacquainted with any ‘that combines 
utility with entertainment in a more conspicuous degree than 
the Spirit of the Public Journals. From stores so copious, 
Mr. Ridgway may readily spare us a few good things, to whet 


ee rather than to atiate the palate of our readers. 

Pe OPTICAL DECEPTIONS. 

; m Tom runs from a wife to get rid of his trouble, 

ny * He drinks and he drinks till he sees all things double, 
nd, But when he has ceased, wine and brandy to niingle. 


Oh what would he give to see himself single. 
Kk » 
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The passion above alluded to was excited by Mrs. Barry, thy 
actress; a mistress of Lord Rochester, a strumpet, and a jilt 
Such are the blindness of genius and the omnipotence of love! 

The Atheist, a sequel to the Soldier’s Fortune, and his las 
dramatic production, was represented in 1688, or at the be. 
ginning of 1684. At the death of Charles IT. Otway followe 
the example of his poetical cotemporacies, and — offered hij 
tribute of congratulation to his successor, but without ‘any 
benefit to his fortune. | 

“* Deeply involved in pecuniary engagements, Otway had {i 
some time past withdrawn from the importunate clamours ef his 
creditors, to an obscure public house, the sign of the “ Bull” o 
Tower Hill. It was at this place, remote from the knowlede 
of those who could assist him, that he expired at the prematur 
age of 34, on the 14th of April 1685. From thence his bods 
was conveyed to the church of St. Clement Danes, and _ ther 
deposited in a vault.” 

Our readers are familiar with the story invented by some 
lover of wonders, to point a moral for the lovers of sentiment. 
The subjoined naration, while it falsifies that, and many other 
melancholy fables, exhibits the friendly enthusiasm of the poet, 
in an interesting and amiable point of view. | 
_ © Our author had an intimate friend who was murdered i 
the street... To revenge the deed he slew the assassin, who fled 
to France. Otway followed him on foot as far as Dover, where 
he was seized with a fever, occasioned by the fatigues he had 
undergone, which soon carried him to his grave in London.” 

On the history of the drama, or the dramatic character of 
Otway himself, Mr. Thornton has produced nothing that is new 
or valuable. ‘That during the reign of Charles II, plays in 
rhyme were the general favourites of the people, and that Otway's 
forte was the pathetic, are truths which could only. bear repet- 
tion when adorned and enforced by the eloquence of Johnsen: 
and though we willingly recommend the present volumes 4 
comprising a correct and elegant edition of the poet’s works, 
wecannot admit that a writer, who speaks of Otway’s 
aaving “small talents for satire,” of a man of capacious mind, 
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« possessing therein, great endowments ;” and of “oathering con- 
ceptions ;” displays by his assumption of a task like the present, 
any literary qualification that can justly be received as an atone- 
ment for his presumption. 


H. 








For Universal Perusal; A Defence aga‘nst Conspiracy 


and Perjury; by Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales. 


When Mr. Stockdale republished a long extract from “the 
hook” with the present imposing title page, he expected that the 
public would buy it, knowing it to be the mere reprint of a 
widely circulated document, or he did not. If he did not, by 
what apology can he justify himself to those who have pur- 
chased his pamphlet as a new publication? and if he did, for 
what reason has he changed its title, and omitted to announce 
itin its proper character as a republication?—Such examples of 
book-making are we trust as unprofitable to the trade, as in- 
jurious and insulting to the public.— 








The Spirit of the Public Journals for 1813. Ridgway. 


Among the various collections of entertaining and instructive 
Jeux d’ Esprit that have been called for by the present age of 
literary loungers, we are unacquainted with any that combines 
utility with entertainment ina more conspicuous degree than 
the Spirit of the Public Journals. From stores so copious, 
Mr. Ridgway may readily spare us a few good things, to whet 
rather than to atiate the palate of our readers. 


OPTICAL DECEPTIONS. 
' Tom runs from a wife to get rid of his trouble, 
He drinks and he drinks till he sees all things double, 
But when he has ceased, wine and brandy to niingle. 
Oh what would he give to see himself single. 


Kk ® 
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THE HEAD ACHE. 





aie As a vain would-be scholar sat with his head pendant, 
And complained of a terrible pain in his pole, 
“The head ache,” said he “is on genius attendant, 
And harasses seldom or ever a fool,” 
“ If what you aver,” say’s one present “ be true, 
s Fis a wonder the head ache should pitch upon you”, 


. 


THE HUNGRY FED ; 
Addressed to an unfeeling Lawyer. 


To the wants of the hungry I'll prove you ’re not callous, _ 


{’ou were bred to the bar and are weet for the gallows. Ju 
ime 
WOMAN. - 

rattl 

Tom Tart declares that womankind, @ and | 

To tattle are so much inclined, t 

Not one of them can silence keep, _— 

Her tongue will wag ev’n in her sleep, idler 


And every secret she is told, 

She will unwarily unfold, 

Excepting one which he'll engage 
She'll never blab——~—that is her age. 





B FIDDLE. 





In the manner of Cowper’s Mary. 


Who is that constant friend and kind, 
Who goes wherever I’ve a mind, 
And ever humble keeps behind. 





B——— fiddle. 


Who. ne'er complains tho’ oft opprest, 
And still supports me while I rest ; 
Tho’ scorned by all, a friend confest, 


B——— fiddle. 


Hard words when I could not decline ’em, 
At school who taught me to divine ’em, 
By argumentum Baculinem. 
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At Billingsgate the vulgar race, 
Will oft invite to kiss his face, 
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But save the courtier wanting place, 
No one will venture to embrace . 


B——= fiddle: 


Who makes to learning no pretence, 
And seldom speaks, which shews his sense, 
Lest he should chance to——give offence. 


B fiddle, 


Who bids me oft my ways to mend, 
Tis he, for when I view my friend, 
I think upon my Latter end ! 
B fiiddle. 

Just as we had finished the transcription of the above sub- 
lime and delicate composition, we were disturbed by the 
rattling of Mr. Romeo Coates’s Curricle. before our window, 
+ and in the first impulse of revenge, gave vent to the following 


mitation, which we leave to be completed or expanded by 
idler versifiers. 


FROM MRS. L——— TO ROMEO COATES, Esq, 


Who paid me for his daily dinner, 
Of mutton hash than water thinner, 
Four pounds a week as I’m a sinner. 


My Bobbyf 


Who said fine things so soft so sweetly, 
And tied his handkerchief so neatly, 
And danced a jig so fine and featly ? 


My Bobby, 


Who every morn at eight would rise, 
To catch the shoe black by surprise, 
And see the Hessians glossed before his eyes? 
My Bobby. 


Who to his breast would fondly press me, 
And in heroic verse address me, 
Or while the breakfast cooled, caress me, 


My Bobbys 
For “Oh!” he cried, ” divine Calister, 
Your charms with love my body blister, 
Daughter of Venus, Cupid’s sister. 
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Then would he rave and women curse all, vers 
For Oh! his parts were universal, lett 
So sweet a fellow at rehearsal. clai 
My Bobby. of | 
Good soul, indeed sometimes he vexed me, him 
With sudden whimsies sore perplexed me, the 
And with flustrations half unsex'd me. par 
My Bobby. cla 
For while at supper we were scated, him 
With scissars arn’) and fancy heated, hin 
He with a thrust my husband greeted, ven 
My Bobby. out 
~. all 
At dinner, oft from table darting, 
Heaving, stammering and starting, lon; 
As though his senses were departing: ; pur 
My Bobby. at 
He'd pull the cloth, and tables store, wit 
Into the middle of the floor, —_ 
And then for love and vengeance roar, ture 
My Bobby. if 
F At father’s farm on Egham green, _ 
- The cocks would crow from morn to e’en, Asst 
' But his surpasses all the cocks I’ve seen, ; tanc 
My Bobby. mor 
I. % 
— nal. 
tali 
An Attempt to ascertain the Author of the Letters published - 
under the signature of Junius. By the Rev. J.'B. Blake- tred 
way, M. A. F.S.A.—Stockdale, 1813. Oe Saas 
In an enquiry conducted with a minuteness of observation, [Ry whe 
@ perspicuity of argument, and a clearness of arrangement, that | atta 
at once do credit to the talents of its author, and indicate the [R¥ Jun 
enthusiasm of his devotion to the subject, Mr. Blakeway en- m by. 
deavours to prove, from an examination of the moral cha- B suc 
racter and personal situation of Junius, that he can have been = sists 
no other individual than Horne Tooke! At the outset of his e was 


reasoning, he presents the reader with a catalogue of the law- 
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vers, orators, statesmen, and authors, to whom these celebrated 
letters have been ascribed, and then proceeds to rebut the 
claim so recently and so decidedly advanced, of the Marquis 


of Lansdowne. “ Would this nobleman have written thus ot 


himself?” “* The life of this young man is a satire on mankind ; 
the treachery which deserts a friend, might be a virtue, com- 
pared with that fawning baseness which attaches itself to a de- 
clared enemy. Lord Chatham, because his idol, introduced 
him into the most difficult department of the stale, and left 
him there to shift for himself. It was a master-piece of re- 
venge. Unconnected, unsupported, he remains in office with- 
out interest or dignity, as if the income were an equivalent for 
all loss of reputation. He submits, indeed, to be insulted as 
Jong as he is paid for it,” &c. &c. There is more to the same 
purpose in If. 472, and III. 70, where he is called Malagrida, 
“an heir apparent of Layola,” “ an ostensible engagement 
with a mental reservation ‘ is said’ to be the first principle of his 
moral relachée,” and a blinking bull-dog, to “ form a_ very na- 
tural type of all his good qualities.” 

It should be remembered, that the letters in which the above 
passages are coutained were written long before their author 
assumed the signature of Junius, and before any unusual impor- 
tance attached to -his productions. The Lucius of 1768 had 
more reason to be afraid of neglect than of assassination. 

Mr. Blakewell then proceeds to shew, by internal and exter- 
nal-evidence, that Junius is remarkable for coarseness and bru- 
tality of invective and baseness of conduct; that bis heart was 
bad, and his temper malevolent ; that he was violent in his ha-. 
tred; that his long and auccessful. concealment can only be 
accounted for by supposing that he was “ some person te 
whose name a more than common load of infamy would have 
attached, if he ever permitted it to be disclosed, such as that 
Junius himself would have appeared to be a person attacke 
by Junius, and repelling those attacks triumphantly and ith 
success ; that the local situation of Mr. Horne was co6u- 

sistent with his identity as Junius; that his political situation 
was sufficiently desperate to excite him to any means of ob- 
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taining popularity; and that the residence, profession, pu. : 
suits, mode of acting, political sentiments, and political friend. [% 
ships of Mr. Horne also accord with the present hypothesis, [FF 

It is impossible to deny to Mr. Blakeway. the merit of hay. € 
ing made out a strong case; but we are not sure that, by, —e 
similar exercise of ingenuity to that which is displayed in this 
pamphlet, at least a hundred individuals might not be proved 
to have a plausible claim to the composition of these celebrated 
letters. Mr. Horne’s case, indeed, is somewhat peculiar : le 
was suspected, during his life-time, and the supposition of lis 
identity with Junius has been repeated in various publications, 
But the auxiliary evidence is not sufhciently strong to overcome 
the irresistible weight of internal testimony. If there be ay 
6ingle word characteristic of Mr. Tooke’s writings, it is home. 
liness, a quality directly opposite to those which peculiarly 
distinguish the style of Junius; the one calls names like: 
rhetorician; the other enforces the most important truths in 
language as simple as it is forcible. There is as little resen- 
blance in their hasty notes as in their laboured compositions; 
nor will Mr. Blakeway obtain a single convert to his hypo. 
thesis, till he has rendered it plausible that the same individual 
should’ pass through life with two distinct and independaut 
literary characters. 








Mriginal and Fugitive 
POETRY. 


HONESTY AND DISHONESTY WEIGHED, 
A Parody from Hamlet. 


To cheat or not to cheat, that is the question, 
Whether ’tis better in the mind to suffer 

The stings and guawings of a troubled conscience, 
Or bravely spurn corruption’s guded bates, 
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And by rejecting ’scape ’em? To cheat, to need 
No more; aud, by such gain, to say we end 
The thousand hardships which the poor man seems 
To be born heir to; ‘tis a consummation, 
Too often wished by us; to cheat unseen— 
To-cheat perchance be catch’d; aye, there’s the rub: 
For by discovery what shame may come, 
When we have lost the necessary mask, 
Must give no pause : there is the respect 
That makes dishonesty imbitter life : 
For who would bear the gibes and taunts of men, 
Th’ oppressed’s curse, the good man’s contumely, 
The pangs of unpaid fees, the law’s severity 
In taxing bills, and the harsh reprimands 
That merit often th’ unworthy gives, 
When he in peace might his quietus make 
In a poor farm? Who would long parchment’s write, 
And scrawl and pause amidst a heap of nonsence, 
But that the dread of ghastly poverty, 
Whose horrid visage, like the Gorgon’s head 
No mortal dares behold, startles the mind, 
And makes us rather chuse those ills we have, 
Then suffer others that we dread far worse ? 
Thus avarice makes rascals of us all, 
And thus the comely face of honesty 
Is tarnished o’er by ill designing kuaves, 
Who toil among the labyrinths of law, 
In search of matter to perplex mankind, 
_. And leave the paths of wisdom. 
5. Bes ce BO 
———EE EEE. 
THE HUNGARIAN WAR SONG. 


Impuné bachari, pradari, 
Et sanguine tingere se, 
At latus hostile grassari, 
_Et ferro defendere se : 
I. & 
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Ovare dum signa in aciestant, 
Gaudere dum classica sonitum dant, 
Hoc martis tripudium est, 

Hic spiritus militis est. 


En! Martis acinaces splendent ! 
Boatum en! tympana dant, ¢ 
En! bellica classica frendent, 
Phalanges en ferree stant. 
Hoc facie qui non in aciem it, 
Is lepus, is fungus, is femina sit, 
Hoc martis, &c. 


Propatria vitam qui ponit, 

Pro rege qui sanguinem dat, 
Pro fide extrema qui subit, 

In mortem qui ferreus stat, 

Pro aris et focis qui victima fit, 
Is Deus, is superis proximus sit, 
Hoc martis, &c. 


> 


TRANSLATION. 


I. 


To riot fierce, to seize the prey, 

To heap red carnage in the fray,, 

With champing hoofs the gory steed, 
*Midst sabres brandished high to lead, 
Thro’ glittering piles a path to hew, 
‘And roll in battle’s sanguine dew: 
While hoarse the swelling bugles sound, 
And blood red banners flaunt around, 
Is all the pride, the joy of war, 

The triumph of the bold hussar. 
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II. 


See! from blue sabres flashing bright, 
Fiow the long lines of silver light, 

The drum tremendous calls amain 

Our iron phalanx o’er the plain. 

While swelling trumpets pealing high 
Speak of death or victory. 

Curs’d with a hare a woman’s heart, 
Who from the ranks of death shall start ? 
A mushroom ‘midst the son’s of war, 
While triumph hails the bold hussar. 


It. 


T’is his to grasp the glorious prize 
Of fame, who for his country dies ; 
Whose loyal heart its purple flood, 
Undaunted pours in flelds of blood : 
And while his life the warrior yields, 
All in the pomp of listed fields, 

His gallant friends, his country’s love, 
Attend him in the realms above. 
This is thegpride, the joy of war, 

The triumph of the bold hussar. 
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CANZON. 


I met Love wand’ring oer the wild, 
In semblance of a simple child ; 
I heard his name, and in the sound 
So much of sweet persuasion found, 
That, piteous of his tears, I press’d 
The little darling to my breast, 
And watch’d his quiet slumbers there, 
With all a fathers tender care! 

Lu 2 
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From day to day the orphan grew, 
And with him my affection too ; 
Till at the last, around my mind 
The winning boy so closely twin’d, 
I learnt his baby form to prize, 
Like one ot those within mine eyes, 
And lov'd the young adopted ihore 
Than ever sire did son before ; 








I had a bank of favourite flowers 
Which blossom’d e’en_in wintry hours, 
Content, the bosom’s thornless rose, 
And innocence, and hearts repose ; 
—Love like a rude and wanton boy, 
Broke into my bow'rs of joy, 

Tore Content’s young roses thence, 
Kill’d repose——and innocence ! 


Ah, wretch! what mischief hast thou done 
To him who lov'd thee like a son! 


How couldst thou dim the doating eyes 
Which did thee like their babies prize ? 
How break the heart of him who press’d 
Thee, cold and weeping to his breast, 
And watch’d thy quiet sluaibers there, 
With all a father’s tender care ? 








TO THE EARL OF — 


Devoid of honor, principle, and fame, 

Born to entail disgrace upon a name, 

And to thy heirs’ bequeath eternal shame ; 
Thou stain of manhood, faction’s foulest pest, 
For ever seeking bliss, yet still unblest ; 

Fit, artless fools and foolish wits t amuse, 
To block the streets, and grovel in the stews; 
To cozen, caper, flatter, fawn, and lie, 

To eat, drink, yame, vegitate, and die. 
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Oh! had’st thou liv’d in Stuart’s golden days, 
_ When lech’rous nobles won the people’s praise, 
Virtue and Innocence were hunted down, 
And Vice and Lust controul’d the thoughtless town 
The awe-stnick crowd had mark’d thy. daring flight, 
_ And cheer’d thy passage to eternal night. 
But, now, alas! no plaudits mark thy way, 
Around thy name no dazzling glories play ; 
A chaplet, wet with ruin’d Virtue’s tears, 
Of cypress wove, thy sallow forehead wears ; 
The Mother’s curse pursues thy faithless tread, 
And furies flutter round thy perjured head. 


Still brainless Peer, thy giddy route pursue, 
Still from the fatal eud avert thy view ; 

To Sin and Pleasure all thy hopes resign, 

And drown Reflections agonies in wine ; 

The mist must vanish, and the dream dissolve, 
And conscience wake, as years on years revolve : 
When age shall turn thy footsteps to the tomb, 
And joyous earth expand its dreary womb, 

A thousand fiends shall wait thy parting breath, 
A thousand victims point the sting of Death! 








ee 





ANACREONTIC. 


I lov’d a maid, she prov’d unkind, 
And taugh’d my vows to scorn ; 

My plaints I wafted to the wind, 
With grief my heart was torn. 


- But, as the brimfull cup I seiz’d, 
Love spread his pinions wide ; 
I quaff’d, and felt my bosom eas'd— 
Tws Bacchus by my side, 
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No more the Willow spray Ill twine, 
Farewell deceitful fair ; 

Weave me a chaplet of the vine ; 
Avaunt corroding care! 


Fill me a bowl, a brimmer fil! 
Tis thus I cure Love’s smart; 

No wound but sparkling wine will kill, 
. Tho rankling in the heart. 
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EPIGRAM. 
On a Gentleman in fear of Builiffs. 


Sir John, whom oft the bailiffs teas’d 

By Iron rail one morn was seiz’d, 
Which held his great coat by the tail : 

“I’m ready, sir, but pray be mute: 

** How large the debt? and at whose suit? ” 
‘* Why, at your own, ” replied the rail. 
Se 

J 


LINES, . 
Under the statue of Love, by Voltaire. 


Qui que tu sois, voici ton maitre, 
Il est, il fut, ou le doit etre. 


IN ENGLISH. 


Whoe’er thou art, thy master see ; 
He is, he was, or ought to be. 
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From a Poem entitled An Ode to the Harp of Louisa Hanway. 


After some delightful strains addressed to the Harp, the author thus 


proceeds upon the HARPER. 


Yet, envied harp! no praise was thine ; 
Twas by Louisa’s power alone, 
Thy meek, melodious, melting tone, 
Could round the captive senses twine : 
Twas her’s rebellious passions to control, 
While every touch proclaim’d the peerless miustrels soul! 


Yet was the fame that crown’d thy worth, 
The wonder of a transient day: 
Nor could it snatch from cold decay, 
The beatiteous hand that gave it birth. 


Sweet blooming flower ! 
Scarce seen, ere lost, 
Nipp’d by a cruel frost! 
Oh! what an age of promis’d joy, 
Relentless death, dids’t thou destroy, 
In one short hour ! 


But who shall dare repine ! 
Who blame Omnipotence divine ! 
The fine etherial soul, 
Sprang from its prison clay impatient of control. 


For in this stormy world, 
Perchance by many a tempest hurl’d, 
The gentle spirit hath endured, 
Ill’s, that only death hath cured! 
Or lived no ray of bliss to see, 
A mine of treasure in a troubled sea! 


Yet, memory watchful of her fame, 
Shall guard it with a sacred zeal ; ' 
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And oft in mournful acceiits claim, 
The pangs she knew so well to feel ! 


For sorrow ne’er assail’d her ear, 
Unanswered by a pitying tear ; 
Her bosom glow’d with virtue’s vivid flame. 
And where she could not praise—she scorn'd to blame. 


Oft by the cunning of her skilful hand, 
Attention hung, enamour’d oer the strain ; 
For well she could the soul command, 
And cheat long-cherished misery of its pain ! 
Till by her soothing harmony beguil’d, 
Pale melancholy rais’d her languid eye and smil'd! 


Lull’d by the sound, 
E’en madness could forget to weep, 
And bound in galling chains serenely sleep, 
On the bare ground ! 
From the celestial song would anger fly ; 
While envy, sick’ning with despair, 
Though born the keenest pangs to bear, 
Would with her shaggy hair o’er-shade her scowling eye. 


Oh! harp revered ! if round each silent string, 
‘The deathless wreath of fame should fondly twine ; 
Tis not for thee, th’ admiring muse shall sing, 
But for the sainted maid who made thy strains divine! 


Then rest in torpid silence, rest; 
Mute be thy cords, and mute the muse’s song, 
Lonisa joins an heavenly throng, 
And chaunts the Pens of the blest ; 
There, far remov’d from mortal woe, 
Amidst the cherub choir, her strains immortal flow. 


Ori 5 
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THE QUESTION RESOLVED. 








As languishing Annette reclin’d in my arms, 
While I answer’d each sigh with a kiss, 

“Oh! tell me,” she cried, ‘ where can be love’s alarms, 
‘« Since I find in it nothing but bliss ?’” 


“Dear girl,” I replied, ‘’Tis not love breeds annoy; 
“While he’s present, there’s nothing to fear; | 

«Tis when he takes wings that we forfeit all joy, 
“For the smile is replaced by a tear.” 


«And will he e’er leave us,” she anxiously cried, 
While her soft arm’s my neck closer press’d’; 

“Oh! never, dear girl!” I with transport replied, 
© For the urchin has built here his nest.” 


A LOVERS KISS. 
One morn, as to a rosy bower 
Sly Cupid stray’d to cull a flower ; 
A bee, like him with fragrance charm’d— 
Like him with sweets and arrow arm’d— 
To taste the dew had thither flown, 
And claim’d the honey as his own. 
The fly, indignant thus to see 
The urchin strip his fav’rite tree, 
Stung deep his lip—the avguish thrill’d, 
Though on the wound its sweets distill’d : 
He stamp’d and raved but all was vain, 
Till lovely Venus sooth’d his pain : 
Whose mouth from his the venom drew, 
But with it suck’d the honey too ; 
Since which, to lovers, ail of bliss 
Concentrates in a rapt’rous kiss. 


AN EQUAL COUPLE. 
Tis odd this pair can ne‘er agree, 
Altho so equal in their lives, © 
The very worst of husbands he, 


| And she the very worst of wives. 
VoL. 11, MM 
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MEMORANDA DRA MATICA. 
—_—— 


THEATRE ROYAL DRURY-LANFE, 


Devil's Bridge ; Children in the Wood. 
Oratorio. 
School for Scandal; Review. 
Merry Wives of Windsor ; Harlequin Humpo 
Honey Moon ; Irishman in London. 
Oratorio. 
* Othello; Children in the Wood. 
Oratorio. 

10, Devil's Bridge ; Honest Thieves. 

19, Beayx Stratagem ; Lodoiska. 

20, Rivals; ibid. 

21, Othello; ibid. 

22, +t Recrimination, (first time); ibid. 


* Othello, Mr. Sowerby, (his first appearance on this stage’; 
Tago, Mr. Pope! 

If tameness and «affectation be the most essential requisites to 
the effective personation of Othello, Mr. Sowerby may claim 
undisputed pre-eminence over all his predecessors and con- 
temporaries. We shall not expatiate with minuteness on the 
- demerits of a performance more languid, tedious, and imper- 
fect, than we are often condemned to witness: but we cannot 
refrain from observing that, under all the circumstances, the 
cast of the parts was disgraceful to the Manager, cruel to Mr. 
Pope, and insulting to the public. 

t Recrimination. The plot of this unfortunate production, a 
far as it can he understood, is utterly destitute of interest or 
novelty. 

Sir Philip Dovercoort, an old Baronet, (Dowten) is desirous 
of espousing Melissa (Mrs. Davison), the niece of his friend 
Freelaud, who is herself in love with Captain Dovercourt, (Ellis- 
ton), \ circumstance with which Sir Philip is ignorant. The Cap- 
tain, who has been abroad, finds his way to Melissa, who has 
attracted the attention of Sir. James Willmore, married to the 
daughter of Freeland, but somewhat cooled in his attachment 
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23, Jealous Wife ; ibid. 

24, She Would and She Would Not; ibid. 

25, (Dowton’s Benefit), School for Wives; Reconciliation 
Mayor of Garrat. 


to his wife. Melissa flirts with Willmore, with the view of 
coaxing him into a reconciliation with his lady. This excites 
the jealousy of the Captain, who afterwards obtains an explana- 
tion and a promise of marriage from Melissa, provided he can 
obtain the consent of her uncle. Dovercourt hastens to implore 
his permission, but stumbles on Sir Oliver instead of Freeland, 
and opens to his venerable rival hi’ pretensions and his hopes. 
Anecclarcisement afterwards takes place, and all parties are 
made happy, except Winnington (De Camp) a kind of fop 
whose fortune hunting projects end in disappointment. But the 
barrennness or absurdity of a plot, may sometimes be forgiven 
in consideration of the powerful interest of particular situations, 
of the just and forcible delineation of character, or the elegance 
or vivacity of the dialogue. Among the delineations, therefore, 
by which Mr. Clarke expected to atone for the imperfections of 
his fable, the most conspicuous are, a maiden aunt who chuckles 
at the flatteries of Winnington, and who comes forward ina love 
scene, copied with unequal restitution of modesty and of skill 
from the interview between Jeremy Didler and Miss Darable 
a grave old gentlemen, enan.oured of the fortune and person of 
an accomplished yourg lady, a British othcer, a man of fashion, 
on bad terms with his wife, and a bustling landlord, a non de- 
script abortion, having a double but faint resemblance to the 
master of the Bee Hive and Caleb Quotem. 

The incidents and situations of the piece are either the com- 
mon-place surprizes, and discoveries of farce, or display in their 
contrivance an equal absence of judgement and ingenuity. Sir 
James Willmore implores the compassion of Melissa, and by a 
contrivance, perfectly original, falls at her feet just in time to 
be discovered by his wife. In every act the dramatis persone 
take possession of the scene, converse for a few minutes on in- 
different subjects, and then walk leisurely away. But the scene 
on which the whole interest of the pieceis made to depend, sur- 
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passes every dramatic exhibition that we have had the tortuy 
to witness in laborious absurdity. The parlour at Mr. Free. 
land’s opens upon a lawn, and the windows being up, fre 
egress and ingress is admitted from the house to the pleasure 
grounds. Thoughthe windows are open, however, the curtain; 
are closed, and Lady Willmore selects an apartment thus ex. 
posed for the execution of a plan that she had concerted with 
Melissa, to regain the affections of her husband. She concea's 
herself, therefore, behind one of the window curtains, «and 
Melissa engages Sir James in conversation. She descants on 
his misconduct to his wife, describes her sufferings, and asks 
him whether, if she were now to fall at his feet in the attitude 
of supplication, he would not relent. He replics in’ the nex. 
tive, and his lady who during the progress of the dialogue had 
left Ler concealment, and approaching behind, was preparing to 
** suit the action to the word,” on hearing his determination, re 
treats to her hiding place. In the mean time Winnington, who 
is seturning post-haste from an unsuccessful expedition, suddenly 
enters the apartment fiom the pleasure-ground, by the very wi 
dow in which Lady Willmore is concealed; the noists eXciles 
the curiosity of Sir James, and on lifting up the curtgcins the 
parties are discovered in their undesigned but suspicious situa 
tion! The author’s knowledge of life and manners, his inge 
nuity of contrivance, and his delicacy of taste, are throughout 


the whole of this important scene equal!y conspicuous. 

The dialogue was alternately tame without correctness, 
quaint without vivacity, and inflated without energy. ‘To de- 
monstrate his wit, Dovercourt, calls his mistress the sove 
reign of his heart, and begs permission to kiss hands on taking 


leave. here are many pretty comparisons between women and 
Paradise, and many patriotic compliments to the military he- 
roes of our native land. To judge from the smiling archres 
of Mrs. Davison, there were doubtless innumerable passages it! 
which the sharpest sarcasm was combined with the utmost grace 
and vivacity of expression; but their meaning was impertious 
to the understanding of the audience. On the whole, when we 
declare that throughout the five acts of this production, there 
was uot a single passage that could excite even a transient emo 
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tion of approbation or delight by its pathos, its elegance or its 
wit; we are only performing an act of justice to the audience, 
Ly which it was so deservedly and decidedly condemned. - 

The play was received, for the first two acts, with exem- 
plary forb arance, but the third act was too much for the pa- 
tience even of the most indulgent or impartial spectator ; and Mr. 
Raymond came forward to request the susp<nsion of the gene- 
ral verdict till the conclusion of the play. His request would 
have been granted but for the provoking dulness and absurdity 
of the succeeding scenes, which seemed as though they had 
cen expressly intended to insult and exasperate the audience. 
At the fal! of the curtain, Mr. Raymond anpeared for the se- 
cond time, and was saluted by an orator from the boxes, who 
asked him, in a voice of thunder, ‘ How he could presume to 
solicit the indulgence of a British Audience, after introducing 
for his benefit on the boards of Diury, that evecrable wretch 
Coates.” Mr. Raymond was evidently disconcerted, but pro- 
ceeded toask whether, in the opinion of the audience, the piece 
had obtained a fair hearing ; aud whether they were willing 
that it should be repeated? To the last of these questions, one 
universal shout from box, pit, aid gallery, proclaimed the an- 
swer, and the Mam: ger of the stage, retired to condole with that 
assemblage of taste, discernment, and prudence, the Manag- 
ine Committee. , 

Though we do not admire the modesty or diserstion of an 
individual who attempts to display his oratorical powers in the 
boxes of a public theatre ; and though the epithet ‘* execrable,” 
as as applied to Mr. Coates, is disproportioned to the nature 
and degree of his offences, vet we cannot but wish, that Mr. 
Raymond had been taught by some intelligible mark of Indig- 
nation, the sentiments of the public, on the extraordinary 
occasion to which his catechist alluded. If the players be not 
aware that the exhibitions of Mr. Coates are rapidly degrading 
the dramatic art, and its professors, in the estimation of the 
multitude, and that every performer who contributes to the suc~ 
cess and the perseverance of his fooleries, is guilty of a deep 
and lasting injury to bis brethren, they must be the most 
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thoughtless and most unobservants of mankind; and if, wit) 
this cenvictiou on his mind, Mr. Raymond forgets the regari 
that was due to his own fame, to the dramma, and to the pub, 
lic, in the pursuit of personal and temporary Interest, we at. 
vise hia to decline, in future, the task of supplication fo 
others. All his grace and eloquence will be required to pro. 
tect himself from the indignation of the first honest and en. 


lightened audience before which he may venture to appear. 








THEATRE ROYAL COVENT-GARDEN. their 


XC. 
School for Scandal; Midas. = Here 
Oratorio. Pm plea 
Trip to Scarborough; Bombastes ; At Home. Gra 
At Home? Midas ; Love, Law and Physic, 
School for Scandal; At Home. _ 
Oratorio. . F 
7 , : ECE 
At Honte ; The Pannel; Midas. ; 
Oratorio, 
Midas ; Pannel; Love, Law, and Physic. 
Douglas; Aladdin* [ first time. ] 
20, Country Girl; ib. 
21, Alexander the Great ; ib. 
22, As you Like It; ib. 
23, At Home; Pannel ; ib. 
24, At Home ; Devil to Pay,-ib. 
25, Alexander the Great ; ib. 
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The story of Aladdin, in the Arabian Nights Entertainments 
has long been familiar, and a favorite with the nursery. — Thi 
only alteration from the original is the introduction of a umb 
Chinese slave, ( Grimaldi, ) who is introduced as a sort ¢ 
clown. The dialogue of the piece is very indifferent, the music 
possesses little novely, and, but for the powerful aid of splendid 
scenery, it never could have been tolerated. The author Is 
particularly indebted to the exertions of Mr. Farley. The 
performers did much for the author ; this was returning ood 
for evil. 
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SADLERS WELLS. 


Opened on Faster Monday, with a New Bantomime, called 
London, or Harlequin and Time, and a New Aqua-Drama, 
founded on Walter Scott’s Rokeby, entitled, Rokeby Castle, or 
the Spectre of the Glen; Mr. Dibden has displayed his usual 
skill and ability. The composition of the pieces, does credit 
to the taste and science of Mr. Reeve. Ougold friend Gri- 
maldi is in himself a host, and is entitled to our best report. 


’ ROYAL AMPITHEATRE. be 


Astley has brought to his aid Messrs. Davis, Parker, and 
their troop of horse, whose’ exertions in Timour, Blue Beard, 
&e. were so lucrative to the proprietors of Covent Garden. 
Here the horses are in their proper sphere, and, here we feel 
pleasure in greeting them. The performances consist of a 
Grand Spectacle, called Ferdivand of Spain, or, Ancient Chi- 
valry; a Comic Pantomime, called the Four Gates, or, Harle-, 


quin Key. They passess considerable merit, aud are likely to 
become favourites. 
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REGENCY THEATRE. 


The Regency closed after a very unsuccessful season, on 
Tuesday the 27th inst. It is decidedly a very unprofitable 
concern; in vain may you produce novelty on novelty; the 
utinost exertions of manager, authors, performers, composers, 
ke. are fruitless. We seriously recommend it to the proprie- 
| tors to convert itinto a Methodist meeting. 


If it does not suc- 
ceed then, the Devils’ in it. 
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SURREY THEATRE. 


| Re-opened on Easter Monday, with Richard the Third, aud 
Timour the Tartar. ‘We have ina former Number noticed 


Richard. Timour is tolerably attractive, though the horses 
are somewhat restive and hard to govern. 
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LITTLE DRURY, (LATE OLYMPIC PAVILLION), 


Mr. Elliston is the purchaser of the above concern, of My, 
Astley, for the sum of 3000/. The Theatre, under his manag. 
ment, opened on Easter Monday ; the interior has been greatly 
improved and beautified ; we have. no doubt, but that it will 
prove.a profitable speculation. A correspondent informs us 
that when the winter Theatres are closed, Dowton, De Camp, 
Blanchard,’ Emery, Oxberry, Mrs. Edwin, Miss Booth, and 
sev@al other established favourites, will join the company, 
Should our information be correct, they will, no doubt, be 
a formidable rival to the English Opera, and Haymarket 
Theatre. 


ROYALTY THEATRE. . 


The performance at this Theatre still continues to deserve 
and to attract crowded audiences. We are informed most of 
the pieces are produced under the direction of the veteran 
Palmer, whose brother it was, who first formed this place of 


dramatic amusement. The Preprietors are fortunate, in the 
services of a gentleman, who has seen and profited by the 
performances of a Garrick. He is a man particularly gifted 
by study and observation, for the office of stage manager, and 
if they treasure him equal to his deserts, he will, no doubt, 
ultimately prove of immeasurable service to the Royalty 
Theatre, 
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